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Sheep, Not Lambs 


A GOVERNMENT with a Parliamentary majority of a hundred 

would be disturbed by such a defeat as the Conservatives have 
suffered in the past week’s county council elections. It is true that 
choosing county councillors is connected only indirectly with what 
people think of the nation’s government at Westminster. But no 
amount of qualification can turn defeat into victory. For Ministers 
with a Parliamentary majority of only sixteen over Labour, it is acutely 
disturbing. 

Three qualifications are important in an accurate interpretation of 
the defeat. First, the Conservatives had further to fall in the county 
elections than they have in Parliament. The previous councils reflected 
an outstanding Tory success in 1949. Labour was probably then in 
worse odour ‘than it was on October 25, 1951, when the House of 
Commons was elected, and the Conservatives might, therefore, have 
lost some county council seats in the past week even if their support 
in the country was still quite as strong as it was at the general election. 
Secondly, all the efforts of the two big parties, and particularly of 
the Labour party, have still not made the county elections a pure 
reflection of national politics. Local issues retain some importance ; 
even if they predominate in very few voters’ minds, they may some- 
times tip the balance and make waverers vote in local elections for 
the side they would still oppose at Westminster. And that is particu- 
larly likely to be true of dissatisfied Government supporters, who 
may be glad to register a harmless protest in the counties though they 
would not help Labour back to power at Westminster. 


The third qualification is the most important. Labour has gained 
votes in the counties and the Conservatives have lost votes, but that 
is no evidence that many people have changed their minds. A party’s 
success in local elections depends less on winning converts than on 
getting a good proportion of its known supporters to the polling 
booths. And the proportion is almost inevitably higher for the party 
that is in opposition at Westminster, the party that offers its supporters 
something to protest against, than for the government party. The 
change in the composition of the county councils reflects less the 
opinions of the British people than the fact that Labour was in power 
in 1949 and the Conservatives are in power now, 


The county elections do not mean, therefore, that the verdict of 
last October has already been reversed. They do not prove that the 
Government has lost public confidence, that Labour could feel sure 
of winning a. general election if one could be forced now. That is 
party propaganda, not statistical deduction. But the real significance 
of the results is great enough. When all the qualifications have been 
made, it remains true that the county elections could not have gone 
so badly for the Conservatives if there were not a real mood of dis- 
satisfaction with the Government. 


It is easy to see reasons why the Government .was bound to lose 
favour with the public. Dearer food, higher fares, unemployment in 
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Lancashire and Yorkshire, import cuts and threats of 
greater austerity—all these things are little less disliked 
because they were in fact unavoidable when the new 
Government came into office last October. But the Con- 
servatives will be unwise to shrug their shoulders and 
protest that it would all have been the same in any event. 
That is good logic but it is poor politics. The Con- 
servatives can complain that Labour chose the right 
moment to get itself out of office ; they can reasonably 
console themselves with the reflection that any Govern- 
ment is likely to be unpopular when it is coping with an 
economic’ crisis. But there are two other things also to 
be taken into account. 


First, if ever there were discontents for which the 
government of the day should have managed to escape 
public blame, they are the discontents of the past six 
months. This is merely the other side of the proposition 
that higher fares, import cuts and the rest had become 
inevitable by last October. But it is the side that is 
hardly flattering to the Conservative party. It suggests 
a sharp failure in ministers’ powers of political 
persuasion. If they cannot convince people that Labour 
is responsible for the hardships that immediately follow 
its six years in office, then there is nothing to come for 
which they can escape responsibility. At the best, 
political memories are short. From now on the weak- 
nesses of the former government will be increasingly 
forgotten and any hardship or disappointment will pro- 
duce proportionately more unpopularity for the Tories 
than has been reflected in the county council elections. 
If they have not escaped whipping in the past week, 
they must expect to endure flogging in the next twelve 
months. 


The second consideration is no less disturbing for the 
Government. Not only is it allowing itself to be blamed 
for the consequences of the past, it has also so far failed 


_ to substitute any clear new policy for the old mistakes. 


The things that are making its supporters dissatisfied 
are not, for the most part, things that it has done. They 
are not the price of solvency, measures that will trans- 
form the British economy and within the possible lifetime 
of the Government remove the causes of dissatisfaction. 
The main charge against the Conservatives is what they 
have failed to do; they have disappointed the hopes of 
quick relief from austerity—hopes that much, though 
not all, of their election propaganda helped to create. 
The Tories baited the trap for themselves. They should 
be able to draw the plain conclusion now. They will 
not benefit themselves, even in the short run, by trying 
to meet criticism with further hopes of a miracle. . 
sd 


If ministers and their supporters “in Parliament face 
these facts frankly, they cannot hesitate over the right 
course for themselves and for the country. They will 
not try to buy off criticism by rushing to relieve every 
cause of dissatisfaction. They will not try to arrest a 
growth in Labour’s popularity by stealing more of their 
opponents’ clothes and behaving themselves as a Labour 
Government might. Such a policy of concessions would 
perhaps be sensible if the Conservatives were losing 
popular favour because they had begun by embarking 
on a high Tory policy far to the Right of public opinion ; 
it might be justified if had undertaken a drastic 
economic policy that promised not merely to. save these 
islands from insolvency but to do it with a margin in 
hand for contingencies. There are im fact no marging, 
In politics, the Tories have on balance tightened state 
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controls over indu: and have shown the greates 
caution about disturbing the nationalised industries o; 
any other creation of Socialism. In economics, they have 
taken the minimum of emergency measures that may 
stave off the immediate crisis—though the dollar defi.;; 
of $71 million in March was still perilously big ang 
leaves the issue far from certain. ey Certainly have 
not as yet done much towards putting the Bri:ish 
economy permanently on a sounder footing. 

What, then, could concessions to popular feeling 
amount to? Should the Government seek to outd» the 
crudest of Socialist sentiments about soaking the rich by 
imposing a larger and yet more inequitable levy op 
“excess ” profits ? Should it put the draft Bills on stee| 
and transport into pigeon holes ? Should it restore the 
food subsidies—and drop the tax changes ? Should it 
spend more on the health services than-ever Mr Bevan 
did ? Should it inflate money demand so tha: every 
man can, for a time, stick comfortably to the job he has ? 
Should it slow down the defence programme still 
further ? Should it squeeze industrial investment yet 
more tightly in order that consumption may increase ? 
Should it go back on the credit policy that is in most 
industries the one strong weapon against further conges- 
tion of demand ? Should it abandon as hopeless the 
programmie to expand exports ? 


There are few of these things that the Government 
can think of doing at all. To combine even any two or 
three of them is entirely out of the question ; it would 
invite swift and certain disaster for the country and 
incidentally for the Government. But if policy cannot 
be greatly softened, there cannot be even an immediate 
advantage in softening it at all. That would not sensibly 
reduce the present volume of dissatisfaction ; on the 
contrary, it would encourage the Government’s critics 
and confuse its supporters. If the Conservatives are 
unpopular after six months in office, nothing they can do 
will make them popular in the next two years. Minor 
concessions to shortsighted demands cannot offset the 
fact that all the time recollections of Labour’s alternative 
mistakes will be growing fainter. 

The lesson of the county council elections is there!ore 
plain. At this stage, the Conservatives are bound to be 
unpopular. They should fully and honestly accept the 
fact. Their one hope of justifying the voters’ trust in 
them last October is to set themselves to. prove three 
years from now that they have given the British people 
new opportunities of wealth and better prospec’: of 
security. Since they have to be unpopular for the «ime 
— it is political commonsense as well as national 

uty to concentrate on having something to show {or !t 
at the end. If they-are o> be bonged anyway, it may 2s 
well be for sheep as for lambs. 

A government trying to prove that Tories are 00 
longer Tories is defeating itself. If the British electorate 
decides again that it prefers Labour policies, it will vot 
Labour however much stealing of clothes has been done. 
The only type of success open to the Government is ‘0 
show that there is a modern Tory policy which can in 
time get the country out of the frustrations of the past 


_ six years. The task of ministers is to do what ‘hy 


believe to be right and for eventual safety 20d 
prosperity. As politicians fri out of their own 
policies, they would invite slaughter ; as courageous and 
Competent statesmen, they may yet get the country’s vote 
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Vendetta in Downing Street 


URING the last few weeks, British ministers have 
been scattering crumbs of comfort to their anxious 
audiences on the Continent of Europe. Mr Eden made 
an impressive statement to the Committee of Ministers 
of the Council of Europe which seemed to promise a new 
substance to the vague and over-worked concept of 


“close association’’ with European institutions. In 
another speech on April 3rd to the Foreign Press Asso- 
ciation, the Foreign Secretary seemed at last to be sub- 


scribing to the solution that common sense has long 
demanded: “ An inner European unity lying within a 
wider Atlantic unity, each interwoven with the other and 
each dependent on the other, is a prospect to which we 
can look forward.with confidence.” The previous week- 
end, Mr Butler had charmed and inspired his economic 
colleagues on the ministerial council of OEEC,. leading 
them and the imternational press to believe that Britain 
was renewing its loyalty to the European, side by side 
with the Atlantic organisation. All this has sounded well 
and may have been meant well. But Europeans cannot 
so easily be flattered by fair words from Britain as once 
they could ; they have learned to wait and see what action 
follows. And in the sphere of action, Britain is doing 
little at present to reassure its friends in Europe. 


* 


In the first place, there is the question of Britain’s rela- 
tionship to the proposed European Defence Community. 
The argument for the Schuman Plan is by now familiar ; 
it is made up not so much of the merits of the Plan itself 


as of the dangers that will follow from its absence— 
dangers that were very clear a few weeks ago when recal- 
citrance in both the French and the German legislatures 


seemed to threaten its prospects. Then it was clearly 
seen that some sort of European army was a necessary 
means of holding the West European coalition together 
and in that moment of clarity British help in bringing it 
about was promised by ministers. But once the moment 
of crisis and clarity passed, the familiar sapping and 
mining started again at the official level. The desire of 
the F ench is to have an assurance that they will not be 
left alone in Western Europe with the Germans. As a 
rinimum they ask for @ British “guarantee” of the 
Schuman plan treaty. But they would be much better 
pleased ty a British promise to provide some troops (by 
no means the whole of the British Army) for the European 
Defence Community, and to occupy a seat on the council 
of the community, And since British troops will in any 
event have to remain on the Continent for a long time to 
come, this would seem to the !ayman to be an easy con- 
cession to make, Towards a position of this kind, towards 
a definition in real terms of “‘ close association ” with the 
European Arm , Mr Eden seemed to be moving in his 
speech to the of Ministers. But neither in that 
speech nor im subsequent discussions has he or his 
Officials shown any signs of getting down to detail. The 
Foreign Office is ing away at the legal difficulties of 
defining a “ guarantee” to the French, when if there was 
any warmth of feeling or elasticity of mind behind the 
tomise of “ closer association,” they would have turned 
ong ago to more active and positive means of giving the 
French what they want. 


he 


Another example of the same smallness of spirit can 
be seen in the question of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, whose future is now subject to 
one of the silliest compromises on record. To understand 
the story it is first necessary to know that for some time 
past the Foreign Office has had its knife into the OEEC. 
‘That this is so is a fact that one one connected with either 
body any longer troubles to deny. But if one asks the 
reasons, the only ones that can be discovered are almost 
inconceivably petty. They are compounded partly of the 
Foreign Office’s dislike of anything European and partly 
of personal incompatibilities within the ranks of British 
officialdom. 


The decision that the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion should have a full-fledged secretariat in Paris and 
that it should extend its activities into the general 
economic field would in any case call for some re-assess- 
ment of OEEC’s work. Nato is now the British Govern- 
ment’s favourite organisation, and its coming enlarge- 
ment and translation to Paris were seized upon as an 
Opportunity to give the coup de grace to OEEC, which 
was to be cut to ribbons. But the other nations con- 
cerned were insistent that some purely European body 
should continue to exist in the economic field. Clearly, 
the ideal solution was that OEEC should continue as, so 
to speak, Nato in special and restricted session, with some 
additional members, and that thé same expert staff and 
the same national delegations should serve both. If that 
could not be done, the next best course was to define 
the ways in which, while remaining separate, they could 
assist each other. As it is, the decision has been reached 
to maintain two quite distinct international organisations, 
with separate staffs co-existing less than a mile apart, 
bumping and boring across each other’s territory, with 
a waste: of expertise and an expense of inefficiency. It 
would be wrong to suggest that British stubbornness was 
wholly responsible for this decision ; there was opposi- 
tion in other quarters to the right course of building a 
joint staff. But there can be little doubt that something 
much more sensible could have been achieved if the 
British had not been so determined that Nato should not 
be contaminated by any purely European economic 
organisation. 

. 


This squabble in itself is not very interesting to the 
public, which can never understand why officials get so 
worked up about the details of organisation. But it may 
go some way.to explain to the puzzled British public— 
which knows only the benevolence of its intentions and 
the impeccable sentiments of Ministers’ speeches—why 
British policy is now so widely distrusted in Western 
Europe. Most of the Europeans who have knowledge of 
international affairs, and almost all the Americans in 
Europe, believe that the British Foreign Office, for 
reasons of its own has sworn a vendetta against all forms 
of European co-operation. They do not trust the fair 
speeches of British ministers, because they think that any 
pie a * a Renu . oa be — in 

wning Street. a time, trave ton 
who hemil hase sales Wun inclined 6 ponb-poc. theca, 
saying there must be some misunderstanding. Then as 
the evidence accumulated, it became the fashion to blame 
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the British attitude on to Socialist ministers’ unwilling- 
ness to risk any disturbance to their precariously poised 
plans. But with the change of government, and with the 
spectacle of previously pro-European Conservatives 


suddenly singing a very different tune after they took . 


office, one is compelled to admit that the Continentals are 
right. The Foreign Office has sworn a vendetta against 
Europe. 

If one asks why, it is quite extraordinarily difficult for 
the outside observer to suggest a reason that begins to 
make sense. There was a time when it was necessary 
tO resist attempts to push Britain into projects of Euro- 
pean federation. But Europe’s demands on Britain have 
radically changed in the last eighteen months. No one 
now asks Britain to surrender sovereignty to a federal 
institution, to hand over the main part of its army to the 
European defence community or to imperil its Common- 
wealth trade relations by any exclusive preoccupation in 
Europe. That battle was finally won at Strasbourg last 
summer. And since the point has been conceded, it is 
surely the obvious strategy to show how far Britain will 
go to help Europe once it is allowed to do so in its own 
way. Europe now asks that Britain shall name its own 
terms for the close co-operation and neighbourly helpful- 
ness that it has always promised. But the Foreign Office 
fails to do so because it is dizzy with thinking itself the 
centre of “ three concentric circles.” 


Yet if any concept is more foolish than “ Britain 
imprisoned in Europe,” it is “ Britain excluded from 
Europe,” which is likely to be the consequence of the 
present British tactic. Any plea for attention to the needs 
of Europe is, of course, likely to be misinterpreted in 
some quarters as a desire to turn the back on the North 
Atlantic conception and particularly on the Common- 
wealth. It is nothing of the kind. Even if the possibility 
of a European federation be totally excluded, even if 
Britain’s relationships with the outer continents be given 
a clear priority, there still remain many topics on which 
it is to Britain’s interest to co-operate as closely 
as it can with its continental neighbours. Defence is too 
obvious to be more than mentioned ; but there are also 
several examples in the economic field. Recent events 


The American Bases—I. 
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have shown how necessary it is to ensure that the liberali- 
sation of European trade does not upset balances of pay- 
ments ; and that can only be done by the fullest readiness 
to discuss the impact of each country’s economic policies 
on the others. The rationalisation.of American aid to 
Europe is another case in point. The British pipe-dream 
that a special and preferential relationship can, be bu:it 
up between London and Washington has no reality what- 
ever in questions of aid, where Congressional appropria- 
tions are needed, for Congress has made it clear that 
anything of the sort will simply be regarded as queue- 
jumping: For all these purposes a specifically European 
economic organisation is needed, and Britain should 
actively co-operate in it, instead of trying to kill it. 


* 


~~ 


Nobody in this country relishes the task of criticising 
a department of state, as distinct from its political head. 
The task is doubly invidious when the object of attack 
is something as elusive as an attitude, a state of mind. 


‘ Yet the dangers of the present position are so great that 


the conventions must be disregarded. The irony is that 
it is not only in Europe that there is distrust. If, of the 
three concentric circles, the European were being dis- 
regarded for the deliberate purpose of building up ever 
closer and more trustful relations with the United States 
or the Commonwealth, that would at least be a policy. 
But it is not so; the opinion of the conduct of British 
foreign affairs that is held in Washington, in Ottawa and 
in Canberra is no higher than in Paris, Rome or Brussels. 
British policy, as seen through other countries’ eyes, 's 
not extra-European or imperial or oceanic but isolationist. 
When the pressure of the Communist menace, which is 
now forcing the free nations to get along with each other, 
are relaxed there is a risk that Britain will fall between 
its concentric circles and find itself without a real ally in 
the world. 


This is a danger to which the Foreign Secretary and 
the Prime Minister should direct their attention. They 
will find the key to the problem in Downing Street. But 
they may need a psychologist to help them find it. 


Training Grounds and Fighters 


-FY things have attracted more glancing references 
and less serious discussion than the presence of an 
American air force in Britain. Mr Churchill has been 
franker about it than ever Mr Attlee was, and has shown 
a proper wish’ that no British susceptibilities should be 
offended. The communiqué issued after his Washington 
talks with President Truman made it explicit that 


operations from the American bases in Britain would. 


be “a matter of joint decision ” by the two governments. 
But even Mr Churchill, for all his emphasis on the 
essential role of the atom bomb as the present deterrent 
to aggression, has shrunk from directly relating this to 
the importance of the American bases here. It has been 
left to recent and authoritative American press reports 
to say that “the United States Air Force in Britain is 
in possession of atomic weapons of tremendous 


capability.” The other aspect of the matter—the con- 
tribution of American fighters to the air defences of 
Britain itself—has been given even less public attention, 
though the Government spokesman in the air debate !ast 
month did say in general terms that the defences would 
be “woefully inadequate if we had not powerful allies 
in Nato.” 

This series of two articles is intended to set out such 
information about the American air strength in Britain 
as can be collected without breach of security and to 
consider its political and social significance. The force 
has grown by addition, not on a predetermined plan. 
Appropriately, it was the West’s first effective act of 
determined resistance to Russian pressure—the Berlin 
airlift—that started it. The first American bombers ‘0 
come to this country after the war arrived in July, 1948; 
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as a result of a verbal agreement between Mr Ernest 
Bevin and the American Ambassador. There were 60 
bombers in all. In the following August another 30 
heavy bombers arrived, and the total number of service- 
men, including the maintenance staff, was then estimated 
‘19 be about 6,000. It became known as the 3rd Air 
Division and was put under the command of General 
Johnson, who led the air attack on the Ploesti oilfields 
during the late war. 


Less than a year later, on June 3, 1949, the strength 
of the division was officially estimated to be over 8,000 
men. On July 24, 1950, Mr Attlee said in Parliament 
thar it had about 10,000 men and 180 aircraft. On 
January 31, 1951, the Secretary for Air put the number 
at 15,000. At present it is estimated that it has risen to 
nearly 30,000 officers and meh, stationed at 26 bases, 
depots and storage and supply centres. 


Exact figures of the number of aircraft cannot be given. 
American press reports that there are “ more than 200” 
bombers have been officially denied. It is known that, 
at times, as many as three bomber wings have been 
stationed here. Usually, however, the force does not 
exceed one bomber wing ; an American medium bomber 
wing northally consists of 45 bombers and 20 “ tankers ” 
for aerial refuelling. The aircraft are both B-29s (known 
to the RAF as “ Washingtons ”) and B-50s. The B-36s, 
the “ biggest bombers in the world,” are not normally 
stationed in England, though several of them have visited 
some of the bases on training flights from the United 
States. 

The escort fighters, here for simultaneous training 
with the bombers, are Republic F-84 Thunderjets. 
Usually there is not more than one escort fighter wing 


in England, and the normal size of such a wing is about - 


75 aircraft. In addition, since August, 1951, a fighter 
interceptor wing has been assigned to England. It is 
equipped with North American F-86 Sabre jets, and 
would also normally consist of 75 aircraft. 


It is generally believed that the USAF bases are con- 
centrated mainly in East Anglia. Phrases like “the East 
Anglia American atom bases” have often been used in 
Parliament. In fact the force is deployed through much 
of England. There are three bomber bases in East Anglia, 
four bomber bases in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire, 
two fighter stations in Suffolk (Bentwater and Shepherd’s 
Grove), and one at Manston, Kent. In addition to these 
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better-known bases, USAF units are stationed at several 
other RAF airfields. The two main supply and main- 
tenance depots are at Burtonwood and Sealand, Liver- 
pool. The headquarters are at Ruislip and Bushey Park. 
The main transit camp—the Americans call it “ personnel 
processing ””—is at Shaftesbury, Dorset. The accom- 
panying map shows most of the principal bases, though 
there are several others whose location has not yet been 
Officially revealed. 


* 


Since May, 1951, the American forces in Britain have 
been divided into two groups. The bomber force is now” 
known as the 7th Air Division and comes under the 
direct operational control of the Strategic Air Command 
in the United States. Presumably it is this force, and 
this force alone, whose status was to some extent defined 
at the Washington conference. All the other American 
air forces stationed in this country are embraced in the 
3rd Air Force, which developed from the 3rd Air 
Division, and which is controlled by the headquarters 
of the American air force in Europe (USAFE) at Weis- 
baden in Western Germany. 


The relationship between Shape and USAFE 
(Wiesbaden) is not very clearly defined, at least so far as 
the 3rd Air Force in Britain is concerned. It appears 
that the 3rd Air Force is generally recognised as being in 
some sense “under Shape,” but~ for administration 
purposes it is still very much under the Wiesbaden head- 
quarters, which claims to be independent of Shape. This 
uncertainty may be removed in the reorganisation of all 
the USAF commands in Europe that is due in the near 
future. The 3rd Air Force in Britain is then expected 
to come more directly under Shape. In any event, it 
seems certain that Shape would be regarded as the 
“overall boss ” in an emergency. 

The bomber forces of the 7th Air Division are usually 
stationed in Britain for about three months, though some 
have stayed for as long as seven months. The main 
purpose is to make the crews familiar with the European 
area. The efficiency of an air force unit is known to be 
much higher if it operates in familiar conditions, and the 
Strategic Air Command therefore has a “ rotational 
training programme” under which units are sent 10 
areas where they might be expected to operate in case of 
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hostilities. Besides England, its training bases are known 
to be scattered widely over the Pacific, Alaska, the 
Caribbean and Labrador. 


The 7th Air Division concentrates all its attention and 
efforts on training; administration, “ logistics” and 
housekeeping at its bases are controlled by the 3rd Air 
Force. It is this force, not the bomber division which 
has attracted almost all the public attention, that is the 
steady core of American defence in Britain. lll its 
members are stationed in England for what is called 
the “ regular” period of overseas service—about three 
years. The fighter interceptor wing is here for the 
specific purpose of strengthening Britain’s air defences 
—indeed, its Sabres are the only adequate aircraft at 
present available for action against bombers flying at the 
highest altitudes. It operates within the British defence 
system, controlled by the RAF Fighter Command. The 
3rd Air Force has assigned to it some US Army groups, 
which include the 928th Engineer Aviation Group and 
the 32nd Anti-Aircraft Artillery Brigade. This brigade 
arrived in Britain.in February, 1951, and is working in 
close co-operation with British AA units: There are also 
about 2,000 men of the American navy in Britain. 


Two main conclusions stand out from this analysis. 
First, the American air forces in Britain are not here 
because they are poised to strike at an enemy in the 
east—as is often supposed by people who fully recognise 
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that the motive is in any event defensive, not offensive. 
In fact the “atom bomb” bases have two more 
immediate purposes. They are training-grounds, and 
their fighter aircraft are an enormously valuable prop 10 
Britain’s air defences, which by any standards but those 
of the complete pacifist are otherwise quite inadequate. 

Secondly, while the American forces in Britain re 
quite impressive taken by themselves, they represent only 
a fraction of the American ry power at present 
deployed on this side of the Adantic. Britain is no. to 
use a fashionable expression, “the American airc: aft 
carrier in Europe.” Only about 10 per cent of the 
American servicemen in the European area are stationed 
in this country. The expansion of the American military 
forces in Europe and in the Mediterranean is far greater 
than their expansion in Britain. When it reaches its 
intended peak—in about 1954—the forces in Britain will 
certainly represent much less than 10 per cent of the 
total. Moreover, the strategic importance of the 
American bases in North Africa, in Western Europe, and 
especially in the eastern Mediterranean outweighs con- 
siderably the importance of the bases in Britain. The 
notion on the Left that the Americans have “ endan- 
gered” this country by making it the centre of their 
military effort in Europe has no relation to the facts. 
Britain is not quite so important as that. 

(To be concluded.) 


Genial Boss 


be the present month falls the thirtieth anniversary of 
the appointment of Joseph Djugashvili to the post 
of General Secretary of the Russian (later All-Union) 
Communist Party (Bolshevik). The duration of his 
power far exceeds that of any statesman of today, equals 
that of Nicholas I, the most despotic Czar of modern 
times, and approaches the periods of adult rule of the 
two great tyrants whom Stalin is known to admire—Ivan 
the Terrible and Peter the Great. Its extent dwarfs that 
of any who preceded him in the Moscow Kremlin or 
the palaces of St. Petersburg. Throughout the world 
today government is a more complicated task, and pene- 
trates wider fields of human activity, than in the days 
of the Czars. But now, as in the past, the ruler of Russia 
excels all other potentates in his control over his subjects. 

The dense clouds of incense that surround the “ genial 
teacher of progressive humanity,” (“ genial” in its com- 
munist sense is the adjectival form of “ genius ” ; it has 
nothing to do with affability) who aspires to lead the 
proletariat of the world, conceal the remarkable politician 
Stalin. From the scraps of documentary evidence and 
the glimpses offered by a few witnesses, it would seem 
that his success has been due above all to two talents: 
an extraordinary understanding of the machinery of 


government and an exceptional ability to manipulate— 


persons. 


Stalin was an important figure during the revolution 
and civil war, but it was when fighting ceased that he 
rose to eminence. He then held two major offices, the 
People’s Commissariats of Nationalities and of Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection (Rabkrin). Both had the advan- 
tage that no clear line could be drawn between their 
powers and those of other authorities. As Commissar 
for Nationalities, Stalin could make himself felt in the 


borderlands, and also in such strategically and economi- 
cally vital regions as the Middle Volga and the Urals, 
largely populated by Tatars, the most intelligent and 
civilised of Russia’s Moslems. His double duty—to pro- 
tect the local populations from “ Great Russian Great- 
Power chauvinism,” and to defend the local proletariat 
(in most cases of Russian extraction) from “ local petty- 
bourgeois nationalism ”’—enabled him to interfere with 

licy and personnel at all levels of all the various 

ierarchies created by the Bolshevik dictatorship. As 
Commissar of Rabkrin he was entitled to any informa- 
tion on the practical functioning of the administration 
for which he cared to ask. His officials could examine 
office archives, supervise public employees at work, spy 
on all, encourage denunciations, create or remove cliques 
and factions. A whole new bureaucracy was built to 
watch the already existing bureaucracy. Stalin’s chances 
of patronage and intrigue were unlimited. 

The key job, however, was the General Secretarysh'p. 
The Secretariat had been created by the 8th Cong':ss 
of the Party in 1919, together with the Politburo and ‘he 
Orgburo. While the Politburo handled political 
decisions, the Orgburo was nsible for the internal 
organisation of the Party and a personnel questions. 
The a at Fae cg more than a technical 
executive arm . During the following 
three years the party’s Central Committee lost powe! (0 
these three executive bodies ; the larger it became, ‘he 
less real power it could exercise. During the same per.od 
the — lost power to the Secretariat. In April, 
1922, the post of General Secretary was created, and 
given to Stalin. Thenceforth the General Secretary con- 
trolled appointments and internal organisation, while ‘h¢ 
Orgburo did littke more than issue general directives. 
‘ \ 
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The two supreme organs of the party were the Secre- 
tariat and the Politburo. Stalin dominated one and was 
, member of the other. 


The creation of the General Secretaryship coincided 
with the illness of Lenin. Soon both the Bolshevik leader 
uimself and some of his lieutenants realised how much 
sower they had placed in Stalin’s hands. Lenin himself, 
‘he ruthless bigot and master of lies and intrigue, was 
armed by the proficiency of his pupil. In his famous 
ticle “* Better less, but better” of January 1923, Lenin 
vrote of Stalin’s Commissariat of Inspection—‘“ Every- 
ne knows that there is no institution worse organised 
han our Rabkrin.” In his “ Testament” of December, 
(922, and the additional note to it of January, 1923, he 
vrote harshly of Stalin, and recommended that he should 
be replaced as General Secretary by someone “ more 
patient, more loyal, more polite, more attentive to 
ymrades, less capricious, etc.” In March, 1923, he 
‘cided to “break off all comradely relations” with 


iin. He planned to attack him at the impending 
12th Congress. 


St) bas 


Stalin escaped partly by luck and partly by skill. The 
luck was the collapse of Lenin a few weeks before the 
Congress met. Stalin’s skill was shown in his handling 

f the Congress. He accepted Lenin’s criticisms of 
Rabkrin and produced a plan for close co-ordination 
between it and the body created in 1921 to perform 
similar supervisory functions within the Party itself—the 
Control Commission. The result of the co-ordination was 
that Stalin manipulated both bodies. In the following 
years the same process took place within the hierarchy 
of control commissions as had previously occurred within 
the Central Committee of the Party. The Central Control 
Commission had 7 members in 1921 and 150 in 1924. 
With a membership of this size, it inevitably came to be 
controlled by its Presidium, whose leading members 
were Stalin’s confidants. One of these, Shkiryatov, has 
survived to the present time. He must know more than 
any living man of the dark secrets of his master, and 
sometimes enjoys at public ceremonies in Moscow the 
same precedence as members of the Politburo. 


At the time of Lenin’s death Stalin controlled through 
the Secretariat all important appointments within the 
party, through Rabkrin the supervision of the state 
hierarchy, and through his men in the Central Control 
Commission Presidium the supervision of the party 
hierarchy. Thus he managed both the regular bureau- 
cracy of the party and the special bureaucracy set up by 
the party to control itself. He was at once shepherd, 
sheep-dog and wolf. Even so he might have failed but 
for the quarrels between his rivals. In the summer of 
1923 Zinoviev and Kamenev had discussed with other 
leading Communists, in a cave in the Caucasian holiday 
district of Kislovodsk, measures to diminish the powers 
of the General Seeretary. Stalin had circumvented their 
maneeuvres. Soon afterwards the struggle with Trotsky 
had forced Zinoviey and Kamenev to make Stalin their 
ally. In May, 1924, they 
mittee that Lenin’s request for the removal of Stalin from 
(he General Secretaryship need not be fulfilled. 


Neither nor their enemy Trotsky realised what 
was heppeiien sae they wrangled. Trotsky, one of the 


ed the Central Com- . 


| 8 
great personalities of the twentieth or of any other 
century, never understood the role of personal factors in 
politics. Himself an outstanding administrator, he never 
understood the importance of the administrative 
machine. All! he could do was to rail at the wickedness 
of bureaucracy. His tirades did not save him. When 
the turn came of his inferior in rhetoric, the demagogue 
Zinoviev, he, too, was crushed. By the end of 1925, when 
the 14th Congress met, Stalin’s position was impregnable. 


* 


This is no place to discuss what Stalin has done with 
power. This is not the thirticth anniversary of any 
policies, but rather of a man’s rule over men ; the victory 
to be commemorated is that of a technique. It is a 
technique of bossdom. Stalin is the greatest party boss 
of all time, greater than Crassus, Walpole or Tweed ; a 
boss of genius, or, to use the present idiom of his com- 
patriots, a Genial Boss. 


The machinery by which he climbed, and the power 
that he has_held and holds, are discernible at least in 
outline. But how he did it remains a mystery. To 
explain that he built a series of bureaucracies and packed 
them with his men is no real answer, It is not easy to 
pick men and bind them to one, to know whom to help 
and whom to discard at the right moment, whom to 
reward for service and whom to unmask as a counter- 
revolutionary diversionist. This is an art, which com- 
bines the right proportions of flattery and blackmail, 
remoteness and bonhomie, which appeals in turn to 
patriotism and cupidity, ambition and terror, honour and 
treachery. The practice of this art has put Stalin where 
he is, but its workings are withheld from the historian’s 
eye. 


The secret will certainly not be found in the direction 
in which Marxists delight to look—the “ class origin.” 
It is a curious coincidence that the three men who have 
plagued our generation have a similar origin. The 
cobbler of Gori, the blacksmith of Forli and the customs 
Official of Braun:u all belonged to that drab grey border 
zone between the petty bourgeoisie and the proletdriat. 
Their sons grew up to be semi-intellectuals, with no fixed 
profession but with pretentions to artistic or philosophic 
eminence. In ability to handle men the Tiflis observatory 
clerk far surpassed the Vienna house-painter or the 
Italian schoolmaster. Hitler and Mussolini surrounded 
themselves with charlatans ; Stalin has been well served 
by able men, and his Olympian ingratitude has not 
prevented him from replacing them by others as loyal. 
The other two let loose on. humanity disasters which 
swept them away and their nations to ruin: Stalin has 
made monumental errors, but he has not let control ovet 
events slip for long from his hands. 


General Secretary is a less resonant title than autocrat. 
Though his name is now surrounded with a pomp and 


flummery that have hardly a parallel even in the annals 


of Byzantium, Peking or Bagdad, Stalin himself shuns 
the eye of the public. But of the reality of his. power 
there can be no doubt. What Soviet Russia is, he has 
made it. The immense network of the Communist Party, 
the myriad factory chimneys of the Urals, the bleached 
skeletons that the roads across the arctic wastes, are 
his work. When his time comes, his passing may have 
good or bad effects: it will not be 
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NOTES OF 


The past week has nearly seen the Anglo-Egyptian 
conversations in Cairo come to a full stop. The mood of 
optimism, created by the improving conditions in the Canal 
Zone and a feeling that the British and Egyptians were 
edging towards agreement in principle on defence and evacu- 
ation, was shattered by news from Khartoum before the week- 
end. There, a draft constitution for the Sudan had been 
tabled without any preparation for its effect on Egyptian 
opinion. It is felt in Cairo that the action of the Sudanese 
Administration and the nature of the new constitution 
challenge the whole Egyptian position—in particular King 
Farouk’s claim to be King of the Sudan—and cast serious 
doubts on British good faith. Great efforts have been made 
to get the talks moving again. But, although both the present 
British and Egyptian governments give the impression that 
they are now committed to eventual agreement, further pro- 
gress seems bound at least to be delayed. Meanwhile, anxiety 
about public order in Egypt and the safety of non-Muslims 
as well as foreigners is again beginning to grow. 

The Sudan represents an even more intractable difference 
between the British and Egyptians than the defence of the 
Suez Canal. As the trend of the Cairo talks suggests, it 
should not be inherently impossible, given good will, to devise 
a military formula with the aid of other countries which 
would both ensure the adequate defence of the Canal and 
satisfy Egyptian aspirations about British withdrawal. But 
the future of the Sudan stiixes down to the roots of both 
British and Egyptian sentiment. It would be almost incon- 
ceivable for British public opinion to agree to any solution 
that meant forcing the Sudanese to accept Egyptian 
sovereignty against their will. The Egyptians, all question 
of prestige apart, fear that a hostile government in Khartoum 
might interfere with the flow of the Nile. 


In the Middle East as a whole, there is now a rising tide 
of xenophobia, By reaching what is widely regarded as a 
stalemate with the British over the Canal question, the 
Egyptians, unpopular in many other ways, have won much 
applause. But there still remains a hope in some quarters 
that the British may yet do something to regain the respect 
in which they were once held. The opportunity for this 
exists only in the Sudan. The British gained immense good- 
will in Asia by leaving India and Burma when and how they 
did. Although it is not so easy to leave the Sudan, they must 
and will do so within the foreseeable future. If so, there is 
much to be said for the idea that the Egyptians and Sudanese 
should be enabled to discuss and reach agreement on their 
common problems—and in particular the control of the 
waters of the Nile—before, not after, the Sudan is committed 
to any new status. 


* * * 


Ten Out of Ten for M. Pinay 


France now has a budget, and M. Pinay ten votes of 
confidence and a great achievement to his credit. That the 
economics of his budget are highly speculative is scarcely 
relevant to the political importance of its existence. Revenue 
estimates are inflated in expectation of higher prices ; 


_expenditure has been estimated in the hope that prices will 


in fact be kept down. There is a balance only on the assump- 
tion that the public will lend to the government, which in 
turn depends on the government keeping inflation at bay. 
But this is the a eae oe tocarp. Far more 
important wh yes t was to have a budget at all. 
For the content of this or any other budget sill ealty be 
determined: by the solution of France’s basic economic 
problems, especially tax evasion and rising prices ; and these 
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THE WEEK 


in turn required a respite for M. Pinay which could only 
be gained when a budget had been passed. ; 


For success in these wider fields, the Prime Minister si] 
has much in his fayour. The country as a whole is still more 
inclined to trust him than anyone else. There is a growing 
agreement with him that prices not only must but should be 
made to fall, and that agricultural prices particularly are 
unnecessarily generous.- He has the Assembly’s vote of 
confidence for the tax amnesty which was an essential pre- 
liminary te any subsequent programme of tax enforcemient, 
And he has his own determination to get such a programme 
through by June. 


Against him, on the other hand, he has some formidable 
factors. Only last week, food prices in Paris were given 
another vicious upward twist, and public confidence in him 
received its first rebuff just when he was acquiring a position 
of parliamentary strength. Secondly, that position itself has 
its own weaknesses. Like the Socialists with the previous, 
more moderate, coalitions, the MRP now find themselves torn 
between supporting a government of the Right and voting 
against the government which could save the Fourth Republic. 
This time, twenty of them voted for M. Pinay and the rest 
led their troubledconsciences to abstain with some of the 
Gaullists. M. Pinay is too wise not to see that in the longer 
run this conflict in one of the largest parliamentary parties 
cannot bode well for the parliamentary republic. Then, there 
is always the possibility that though he may keep a majority 
for his own programme, he may well lose on such legacies as 
the sliding wages bill. Finally, there is the cost of all this 
to the man himself. Rumour has it that saving the franc and 
the Fourth Republic removed 10 Ib in forty days from M. 
Faure and 4 lb from M. Pinay (the leaner man) in thirty. 
Nothing can prove-more eloquently the need for a constitu- 
tional reform. 


. * * 
Opposition by Delay 


Parliament is taking its short Easter break with the 
prospects of fiercer battles when it returns. The finely 
balanced House of Commons has become a severe testing- 
ground for the skill of both Government and Opposition. In 
the last Parliament, the problem for the Government whips 
was mainly the administrative one of keeping their exhausted 
members within the precincts for fear of a snap division. The 
Government had, after all, little that it wanted to do. The 
Conservatives have a large enough majority to be free from 
perpetual anxiety, but they have a legislative programme ; 
to carry it out is proving to involve a battle of wits and 
procedure calling for Parliamentary leadership of the highest 
quality. Mr Crookshank; the Leader of the House, is facing 
a highly skilled, if not highly disciplined, Opposition. Its 
Main objective is to ensure that the Steel Bill and the Trans- 
port Bill, when these are ultimately tabled, are held off the 
statute book as long as possible. 


That is not discreditable. Delay is one of the oldest of 
Parliamentary weapons and much of the apparatus of modern 
procedure—the closure, the guillotine, the kangaroo—has 
been devised to cope with it. Every Opposition uses delay. 
The Conservatives fought, for instance, a very skilful rear- 
guard action on the Steel Bill and on the Gas Bill even when 
the majority against them was that of the 1945-50 Parliament. 

The reason why delay is a more formidable weapon now— 
and therefore open to abuse if the saiiiies te wencrep i003 
—is simply the composition of i t. The Tory 
manny 1s adequate to ~~ defeat in the whole a, 

cannot ensure victory in the standing committees, on w 
the Government’s majority is only one. This means that the 
committee stages of all major legislation must be taken 00 
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the floor of the House, a procedure very costly in Parlia- 
mentary time. In any ordinary session, the task of getting 
complicated and controversial Bills through a committee of 
the whole House would be considerable. In a session which 
has started late and which was interrupted by a lengthy 
Christmas recess it is formidable. Despite the advance of 
he Budget and the Finance Bill by a month, Captain Crook- 
shank has perilously little time to spare for the two major 
jenationalisation Bills dealing with steel and transport. And 
ie is therefore highly vulnerable to delaying tactics by the 
Opposition. 


* * « 


Parliament’s Timetable 


With the Opposition plainly bent on delaying it as much 
; possible, ministers can hope to get their legislation 
through only by careful—and flexible—planning of >the 
Parliamentary timetable. By curtailing the Whitsun recess, 
the Government whips can count on some 64 sitting days 
between Easter and the end of July. Much of this time is 
already mortgaged. Seventeen days must be used for Supply 
debates, ten for private members’ bills and motions, and 
perhaps ten for the Finance Bill. There are half-a-dozen 
minor bills, such as the Dentists Bill and the Housing Subsi- 
dies Bill, which will occupy an average of a day apiece at the 
least. There is still the prospect of a Monopolies Bill ; the 
BBC charter must be debated; the House must consider 
the report of the select committee that is examining the 
relations of Parliament with the nationalised industries ; the 
Civil List has yet to be dealt with, and there must be days 
for general debates—on, for instance, Germany and the 
Lisbon decisions. Labour will certainly claim the right to 
move in committee of the whole House a number of amend- 
ments to the Steel Bill comparable to those moved by the 
Tories during: the discussion of the original Steel Bill in 
standing committee in 1950. The Bill will also have to go 
to the Lords in reasonable time. In short, the Government 
will have to display more skill and have more luck than 
in recent weeks if it is to get the Steel Bill through by the 
end of the summer, let alone the Transport Bill. Already, 
the chances are strong that the session will run on into 
November or December. 


Labour’s appetite for this battle has been whetted by its 
victories in the county council elections, which have restored 
the party’s morale after the shocks of the Bevanite dispute. 
The effect on the Tories at Westminster has been to increase 
the backbenchers’ impatience for more drastic action. Though 
last week the 1922 Committee had agreed to support the 
Government timetable under which the Steel Bill will be 
taken before the Transport Bill, there is strong feeling about 
the need to liberate road transport. The backbenchers’ 
impatience is natural, but it seems doubtful whether those 
who are most strongly pressing the Government to get on 
with denationalisation have weighed up all the political 
complications that might follow. — 


In the weeks ahead, the Labour party will fight with a 
massive array of amendments and new clauses, and the 
Government will retaliate with its weapon of closure. This 
is all part of the Parliamentary process, but it will certainly 
hold back the denationalisation statutes—and it may seriously 
weaken the self-confidence of one side or the other. 


*® * * 


Defence for Textiles 


__ Monday's debate on the second reading of the Finance 
Bill was mainly concentrated on the excess profits levy—the 
dangers and inequities of which worried chiefly the Con- 
servatives—and on the need to help the textile industries—a 
cause which appealed to members on both sides of the House. 
The Government went a little way to meet ‘both sets -of 
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critics. Mr Boyd Carpenter promised that the Government 
would consider any proposals that might be made during the 
debate for a third way of calculating standard profits that 
might make the levy less inequitable. And Mr Butler offered 
a little first-aid for the textile industry. 


The Chancellor rightly rejected the appeals from 
members on both sides of the House that he should remove 
the purchase tax from textiles. Not only would this cost 
between {80 and {100 million of revenue, but it would 
mean that any industry in difficulties would feel that it had a 
right to the same treatment. It would not, in any case, solve 
the industry’s problems, for tax-free goods have not been 
exempt from the slump in recent months. As for a tax-free 
holiday for a limited period, that would merely add to the 
uncertainties of the trade and invite another recession later. 
The aid Mr Butler did offer is small, but it is certainly better 
than removing purchase tax. By bringing forward some £25 
million of textile orders for defence the Government will 
provide employment for about 25,000 or 30,000 workers, 
compared with about 100,000 who are now unemployed ; 
and by the time they have finished their defence work, 
demand in the home market may have revived—though by 
promising to reconsider some of the details of the new 
purchase tax in the committee stage of the Bill Mr Butler 
has given retailers an inducement to put off new orders to 
the industry as long as they can. 


Mr Butler was “ insulted” when Mr Gaitskell asked him 
whether he thought the level of unemployment was high 
enough to secure a movement of workers to defence. In 
fact he certainly ought to have thought about it ; the man- 
power for rearmament has got to come from somewhere. 
The case for special measures to help the textile industries 
is not, as even their more intelligent spokesmen have been 
urging, that otherwise their workers will find new jobs. The 
real case is that unemployment is wasteful where—but only 
where—the workers cannot fairly easily. be absorbed into 
defence or export work. The Government’s special orders 
of textiles for the Services will weaken the Budget by 
reducing the surplus, but they have the merit of doing that in 
a specific form, not by inflating demand in general, and«will 
therefore do the minimum of harm to the economy as a 
whole. In a sense, unfortunately, they are too specific: they 
may help the Yorkshire woollen industry a lot, but the benefit 
to Lancashire will be small. It could certainly be made to 
look trifling beside the orders for British textiles that may be 
brewing in the East,-and whose propaganda value to the 
Communists could be very great. 


* * * 


Moscow Curtain-Raiser 


When the curtain rose on the Moscow economic con- 
ference last week the foreign delegates found that the stage 
had been prepared with meticulous care. The authorities 
had even thought of providing a boost for retail sales, so 
that foreigners ‘would see the Russian people flocking to the 


shops in contrast to their own people who have recently been 


reducing their purchases. The technique was simple. On 
every March 1st since 1949 the Soviet Government had 
reduced prices of consumer » until this year, when 
March Ist came and went and prices remained unchanged. 
Even the Soviet budget gave no definite promise. The 
surprise came on the eve of the conference ; prices, chiefly of 
foodstuffs, were reduced quite sharply—so sharply that 
according to ome estimate the cost of living was cut by 
between § and 10 per cent. 


The Soviet authorities have also shown their skill in other 
directions. They have apparently watched with interest the 
ing unemployment in the British textile industry, and 
angled a carrot before-the British delegation—that China 
is a large untapped market for Lancashire textiles. Lord 
Boyd-Orr nibbled at the carrot and hastily cabled London 
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to tell them what it tasted like. The Board of Trade has 
decided not to send out officials to inspect it. A carrot with 
just the same reddish tinge was displayed in the House of 
Commons during the recent debate on the textile industry. 
But Moscow went further. It showed how in 1950 nearly 
80 per cent of China’s imports came from, and 70 per cent 
of its exports went to, “ capitalist states.” In the first nine 
months of 1951 only 30 per cent.of China’s imports came 
from the “ capitalist’. world, and only 22 per cent of its 
exports went there. This decline in trade with China, 
the Russians pointed out, hit Britain most severely because 
of Britain’s investments and financial interests in the Far 
East, They even hinted—and it was no more than a hint 
—that a resumption of trade on its previous scale might 
lead to an agreement on compensation for British invest- 
ments taken over by the Chinese Government. 


All this is perfectly true. An increase in trade between 
Britain and China could help both countries. But does China 
really want British textiles? If it does, why has it not 
bought them ? There is ‘no embargo on the shipment of 
textiles to Communist China, and most British exporters 
would be glad to experiment with a new market. For China, 
British textiles are merely a bargaining point. Its offer to 
take large supplies may be sincere, but only if certain 
strategic materials are sent as well. The carrot has certainly 
a bitter core. 


* * * 


Tanjong Malim 


Although General Sir Gerald Templer, the new High 
Commissioner in Malaya, has now been widely congratulated 
on his quick grasp of the Malayan problem, doubts have 
already arisen about some of the methods he is adopting to 
solve it. There have been three distinct innovations under 
his rule. The little town of Tanjong Malim has been 
collectively punished for a prolonged series of Communist 
incidents in the neighbourhood, culminating in a particularly 
heavy casualty list after the ambush of a party going to mend 
a water pipeline. The occasion of the punishment has been 
used to send a thousand special questionnaires to house- 
holders, asking for information about Communist organisation 
which may be given anonymously. And riow there comes 
news that equipment has been ordered in Britain for spraying 
the: Communists’ food-growing plots with hormone plant 
killer from aircraft ; the same chemical is reported to -be 
destined for use on roadside verges to kill vegetation from 
which hidden Communists launch their ambushes. 


The idea of collective punishment is not new in Malaya, 
but this is the first time its penalties have been-so severe and 
so strictly enforced. Its effectiveness has yet to be proved, 
and this may well depend on other measures taken 
simultaneously by the concentration of security forces in and 
around Tanjong Malim. Security is now the Government’s 
prime task. Until protection can be given to people who 
oppose the Communists, the government cannot expect full 
support. It would be hard, however, to condemn the 
administration for also taking the action it has against the 
citizens of Tanjong Malim. For months, many people have 
been begging it to be firm and, if need be, ruthless. During 
the past few weeks a new spirit of determination has been felt 
in Malaya, and if one of the first acts of the new regime is to 
apply sanctions against a group of people, some of whom 
almost certainly deserve much greater punishment, it should 
certainly have the benefit of any doubt about the propriety of 
its decision. On ly utilitarian grounds the verdict must 
be postponed until clearer results can be seen, On moral 
grounds, the action at Tanjong Malim must rank for the 
moment among other police measures required to protect the 
community from murder and violence. 


As to the probable ‘success of the experiment, Genet 


Templer’s ingenious questionnaire may yet provide one key 
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to the riddle. If people can be induced to give information 
without revealing their own identities and so marking them- 
selves down for Communist reprisal, an Rew stage 
may have been reached. Already in Tanjong Malim answers 
to the questionnaire appear to have led to several arrests. As 
General Templer once said with some warmth, if he could 
secure the full co-operation of the Chinese, Malay and Indian 
communities as a whole for only three weeks, he could 
virtually end the emergency. If the method of punish- 
ing Tanjong Malim does not leave a lasting resentment 
behind it, this means of providing information may prove an 
acceptable compromise between opposition to the Gover- 
ment through fear and the voluntary public co-operation 
which has unfortunately proved so dangerous. 


* * : * 


China Stiffens the Home Front 


China has now been at war in Korea for a year and a 
half. Indeed since July, 1937, there has been less than one 
year during which China has neither been at war externally 
nor divided by civil war on the mainland. The Chinese 
have thus come to regard a state of war almost as the normal 
condition of life ; and thére have so far been no indications 
that the Communist regime is under any popular pressure to 
make peace or that it is itself in any hurry to end a state 
of affairs which does not threaten its survival, but enables 
it to justify everything it does on the plea of war emergency 
and to explain all failures and calamities as due to the malice 
of foreign enemies. 


The use of the bacteriological warfare propaganda stunt 
internally in China is indeed quite typical of the current 
methods of the regime. An increase of disease in China ‘one 
of the last countries in the world to adopt modern institu- 
tions of medicine and hygiene) has been an inevitable con- 
sequence of the fact that the majority of foreign doctors have 
left China and that many of the few qualified Chinese doctors 
have emigrated or been arrested as counter-revolutionaries. 
But one of the main lines of Communist propaganda has 
been that the previous regime in China never did anything 
for public health in China and that the People’s Republic 
is looking after it for the first time. The discrepancy 
between propaganda claims and the fact of large-scale 
epidemics could hardly be explained without the saving 
device of American “germ warfare,” which acquits the 
authorities of all responsibility. Elementary instructions in 
hygiene are now given on the radio with the assurance that 
“under the leadership of the Chinese Communist party and 
the People’s Government the Chinese people can conquer 
bacteriological warfare.” : 

China today is indeed a country living on ‘two u'tcrly 
different levels of capacity. On the military plane, with 
armaments which have been lavishly supplied by the Soviet 
Union over the past year, China can now really count 4s 
a great power, but in economic and civilian life the country 
remains at a primitive stage from which it has no «arly 
prospect of emerging. Even with abundant economi: aid 
from the west it would be a and arduous task to "ais 
the standard of. living of the masses to any pcl- 
ceptible degree, and, having cut itself off from such so. rces 
of help, the present regime can do little to fulfil the hopes 
of rapid progress which it has inspired. But with Soviet 
military equipment and the largest manpower availal': to 
any nation in the world, it can pursue a-truculent and | 
adventurous foreign policy and counteract disillusion cn 
over the non-arrival of its promised millenium with <v¢!- 
increasing doses of chauvinism and xenophobia. The 1-0! - 
stepping-up of Chinese military aid to the Vietminh in Ido- 
China is symptomatic of the state of mind of a regime which | 
has hitherto. enj military success out of all propo::ion 
to its own inherent strength, == 
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The County Elections 


It was not possible, when this issue of The Economist 
went to press, to give a full analysis of the results of the 
county council elections. The swing to Labour has been 
much greater than was expected, although only in a few 

enificant cases has the control of a council passed into 
Labour hands. In many counties, especially in rural areas, 
irty politics are still viewed as an unwelcome innovation, 
ind on such councils the position of independents or Con- 
srvatives or (where danger seemed to threaten) of a 
-ombination of the two was too strong to be more than 
ghtly shaken by the Labour attack. 


Labour gained its main successes in Lancashire, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and in Greater London. It won back 
ex, came close to recapturing Middlesex, and registered 
bstantial gains in Surrey and Kent. Many of the sub- 
ban areas which swung to the Right at the 1950 general 
election appear to have renewed their faith in Labour. 


The most remarkable result was the size of Labour’s 

ory in the election for the London County Council. The 
mere fact that Labour has been in control of London ever 
ince 1934 might be thought to predispose Londoners 
towards a change of administration. The Conservatives 
iso had telling points to make on the losses incurred by 
civic restaurants, on the unpopularity of comprehensive high 
schools, and on the length of the waiting list for dwellings. 
o far as local issues were concerned, they had every reason 
to expect a victory. In fact, Labour increased its represen- 
tation from 63 to 92 (more than it had hoped) and secured 
a majority of §5. It would seem that the London electorate 
voted almost entirely on issues of national policy and ignored 
the matters that their votes actually decided. 


SF. 


* * * 


Labour Probes its Thoughts 


The main struggle over the Labour party’s policy and 
leadership has now shifted from the House of Commons to 
the constituency parties, and the National Executive Com- 
mittee is trying to respond to this situation with an important 
experiment. It has published this week a discussion pam- 
phiet on “ Problems of Foreign Policy,” and with this has 
gone out a letter from the general secretary to all the con- 
stituency parties and affiliated trade unions. According to 
Mr Phillips, the executive wants to have “the personal 
opinion of every member of the party ”—on such questions 
is ““ Can Germany be cosimetadls neutralised ? ”—and the 
executive intends to be guided by the opinions expressed. 

The executive’s own statement on foreign policy will be 
submitted to the party’s annual conference at Morecambe 
on September 29th. In the meantime, the rank-and-file 
opinions on other matters will also be considered. The 
executive intends to publish and circulate discussion pam- 
_phiets on the social services, socially-owned industry, private 
industry, agriculture and the Commonwealth. Constituency 
parties will be asked to discuss and submit their conclusions 
on each of these subjects and to encourage trade unions and 
other affiliated bodies to do likewise. Mr Phillips hopes that 
they will all support “the greatest experiment in democratic 
¢xpression and decision that has ever been attempted by any 
political party anywhere.” 

Such flamboyancy should not. be allowed to conceal the 
real importance of this attempt to formulate Labour opinion. 
Stalwarts of the party may want to remind Mr Phillips that 
\ts Constitution was designed to ensure that the wishes of its 
members were not only heard but carried out,- but no one 
can pretend that this has worked well. The constituency 
parties have submitted their resolutions to the wes annual 
conference and pleaded for their acceptance. party’s 
policy has often been decided, or has_ suffered important 
changes, as the result of this process. But it has become 
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increasingly unreal. The resolutions submitted to annual 
conferences have tended recently to fall into three distinct 
Categories—those which favoured the policies of Mr Bevan, 
those which favoured the -policies of the party executive as 
a whole, and those which advocated the impossib'e. To 
try to get down to the party’s opinions and attitudes on 
specific matters does provide a possibility of escape fronr 
the stock and arid controversies in which the only real 
choice for most of thé party is whether to take the side of 
the party leaders or the side of the perpetual rebels. But 
it seems too much to hope that «by this experiment the 
leaders can, as they no doubt wish, short-circuit the Bevan 
controversy by transforming the party’s annual conference 
from the battleground that it has become into the forum 
that it used to be and ought to be again. 


* * ® 


Death Blow to Beveridge 


The significance of the new rates of national assistance 
announced this week is that they have outstripped the pro- 
posed new rates of national insurance benefits, which are to 
be 32s. 6d. for a single person and §4s. for a married couple. 
In practice the insurance benefit has been below the full 
subsistence level ever since the social security scheme was 
introduced in 1948, because the Assistance Board’s scale 
rates, shown in the accompanying table, are exclusive of rent 
for which an additional allowance, usually amounting to the 
actual rent, is made. But the problem of determining a rate 
of insurance benefit that would cover subsistence including 
rent—which differs so much from one part of the country 
to another—has never been satisfactorily solved. What is 
completely at variance with the principle of the Beveridge 
report, and the Government schemes based on it, is that the 
insurance benefit should fall below the cost of food, fuel 
and clothing. 
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The Beveridge report did, it is true, propose that for.a 
transitional period old age pension§. should be below the 
subsistence level. The first break with the Beveridge prin- 
ciples, therefore, occurred when the Coalition Government, 
and later the Labour Government, put pensions on the 
same level as other benefits at considerable cost to the 
Exchequer. The second break was made a year ago 
when the Labour Government increased retirement pensions 
for the older pensioners to the new subsistence level and left 
other benefits at the old basic rate of 26s. a week. But this 
anomaly is being ended by the present Government, and it 
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was hoped that the new basic benefit would be high enough 
to cover subsistence. The Assistance Board now announces 
that the rise in prices since last autumn, together with the 
prospective rise resulting from the cut in the subsidies, 
justifies the proposed scales. They mean that the cost of 
subsistence for a married couple with three children aged, 
say, 12, 8 and 3, paying 12s. rent, is calculated at {5 11s. 6d. 
a week. Since people on assistance are allowed to earn 
up to a pound a week without having their assistance pay- 
ments reduced, a family on assistance may receive nearly as 
much as the lowest paid workers in full-time employment. 


* * * 


Amnesty for Greek Rebels 


Almost all parties in Greece have been agreed that some 
measure of amnesty towards those imprisoned as a result of 
Communist insurrection was essential for the permanent 
pacification of the country. The argument has been over 
the extent of the amnesty. The “ pacification and leniency ” 
Bill finally passéd by the Greek National Assembly last 
Monday seems to lean as far towards a general amnesty as 
any Greek Government not of the extreme left could be 
expected to go. It commutes the death sentences passed on 
2,000 rebels and will probably lead to the release of about 
§,000 others. : 


General Plastiras, the Prime Minister and leader of the 
EPEK, has always been in favour of as wide an amnesty as 
would be consistent with national security. Many people in 
Greece, however, think that he has gone too far. They feel 
that the bitter personal enmities created during the civil war 
will prevent many of those released from returning to their 
own villages ; and that if they remain in the towns they will 
find it hard to get employment and easy to drift back: into 
the arms of the Communist underground. This is a genuine 
danger. It can only be hoped that the authorities will do 
what they can—which admittedly may not be much—to 
assist the reassimilation of these people. The Government 
has also been accused (not least within its own ranks) of 
inconsistency in pushing through the amnesty law just after 
it has allowed the execution of four Communist spies. Such 
charges of apparent inconsistency are bound to be the fate 
of a Government which is trying to pursue simultaneously 
policies of conciliation towards past enemies and of firmness 
towards present ones. 


~ 
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The Greek Government has chosen a particularly turbulent 
moment in its career to push throughe this contro- 
versial measure. The chief opposition party, the Greck 
Rally, has since March 27th been carrying its opposition 
to the length of absenting itself from Parliament in protest 
against references to its leader, Field-Marshal Papagos, con- 
tained in an Order of the Day issued by the Minister of 
Defence, Vice-Admiral Sakellariou. The resignation of the 
Admiral has failed to bring the Greek Rally back to its 
seats in Parliament. It is, in fact, clear that the present 
Government is being subjected to an all-out attack by Field- 
Marshal Papagos, who is pressing hard for new elections 
under the majority system. But last week’s appeal by the 
Greek General Confederation of Labour for an all-party 
government to solve the country’s economic, social and 
political problems suggests that his fanatical refusal to 
collaborate will do his cause no good. 


* * * 


Tangerine Troubles 


Reports that British troops in Gibraltar were standing 
by last week in case they were needed in Tangier must have 
been for many people a startling reminder of this country’s 
share of responsibility for the little international zone south 
of the Straits. The Sultan of Morocco exercises suzerainty 
over Tangier, and it was therefore hardly surprising that the 
town was affected by the demonstrations staged throughout 
Morocco on March 30th, the fortieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the French protectorate over the country. 
But the violence of the rioting in Tangier was clearly un- 
expected by its small mixed police force, which at present is 
commanded by a Belgian, or by the administrator of the zone, 
who is Portuguese. It is difficult to explain why this inter- 
national community should have become the victim of what 
was primarily an anti-French outburst. There would seem, 
however, to be some significance in the fact that a number 
of residents who wanted to protect their property from the 
rioters promptly hung out Spanish flags. 

Spain, which made itself virtually master of Tangier from 
1940 to 1945, has never been satisfied with the agreement 
reached in the latter year, under which the zone was restored 
to the international status it had enjoyed for some fifty years 
in substance and since 1923 inform. It is true that the 1945 
agreement was a provisional one, which was only intended 
to last until a full conference of the interested governments 
could be held. No such conference has yet been convened, 
and there is some reason for this week’s suggestion by the 
Spanish Foreign Ministry that steps should be taken towards 
a revision of the status of Tangier. But the Spanish argu- 
ment that the 1945 agreement has now lapsed can scarcely 
be accepted ; and if the Spaniards had wanted their new 
approach to find a welcome on all sides, they would have 
done well to avoid making it at a moment when France is 
not only beset by a sea of troubles in North Africa, but is 
highly suspicious of Spanish manceuvres both in Morocco 
and in the Arab world generally. 


* . * 
Ireland’s Austerity Budget 


In the Irish Budget last week, expenditure was estimated 
at £101 million and revenue at £86 million. Mr MacEntee 
closed the gap by slashing the food subsidies and by higher 
taxation. The subsidies on sugar, butter and tea were with- 
drawn and the subsidies on bread and flour were reduced. 
Income tax was increased by a shilling to 7s. 6d. The 
price of petrol was increased by fourpence to 3s. 6d. a gallon, 
of cigarettes by sevenpence to 2s. 4d. for twenty, of stout by 
threepence to Is. 3d. a pint and of whisky by sixpence [0 
3s. 6d. a glass. There are reliefs for smaller income-tax 
payers and increases in children’s allowances, old age 
pensions and unemployment benefits, A programme of 
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What stands behind 
the Assistant? 


_. . how is it he can carry a range of goods 

both large enough and varied enough to meet the 
most exacting requirements of all his customers? 
The answer lies with the W.T.A. Wholesaler, who 
enables retailers of textiles to stock the products of 
many factories and to offer their customers an 


unlimited choice of size, style and shade. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
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TE THE MECHANICALLY MINDED, 1895 was 
an exciting year. In spite of stringent Highways 
Acts, people were driving the first few horseless 
Carriages on the public roads—frequently 
without the man with a red flag who should 
have preceded them and exceeding the speed 
limit of 4 m.p.h. British engineers were 
building their first cars; a new industry had 
been founded. And that same year the founda- 
tions of another great enterprise had been 
laid. At Tovil, Albert E. Reed had begun 
to make super-calendered newsprint at his 
first paper mill acquired the previous year. 
Successfully reviving other mills, he was soon 
to be known as *‘the Wizard of the South’’ 
and to build up an unrivalled reputation as a 
manufacturer of super-calendered printing 
papers, including newsprint. From this begin- 
ning, not sixty years ago, has grown the vast 
paper-making enterprise of the Reed Paper 
Group, producing today an ever-increasing 
tonnage of British newsprint and the largest 
output of Kraft paper in the whole of Europe. 
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capital investment totalling £35 million is dependent on the 
response to a new loan. 


The public reaction has been sharp. It is true that the 
new standards of taxation are still below the British levels. 
But the Irish taxpayer is being introduced to austerity with- 
out any prior conditioning ; and he argues that he has 
neither a war nor a rearmament programme to pay for. 
He will argue further that the limits of Irish taxable capacity 
are quickly reached. ° | 


It must be said that the Budget has some admirable 


features. The jettisoning of the subsidies and the increased 


consumption duties will restore a valuable flexibility. But 
this benefit may: be expensively purchased. Rightly or 
wrongly, Ministers have not succeeded in convincing the 
public that the problems of the balance of payments and of 
financial equilibrium are as urgent as they claim. Their 
case may well be stronger than is generally admitted, but it 
suffers because their suggested remedy of retrenchment is 
not in fact being applied all round. There seems to be no 
prospect of any worthwhile reduction in state expenditure. 
Moreover, the Opposition’s argument that Mr MacEntee has 
overestimated his needs and underestimated the yield from 
new taxes has fiot yet been satisfactorily answered ; if it is 
not, there is little prospect that the public will respond 
favourably. There seems no doubt that there will be an 
immediate and general demand for higher wages and salaries, 
and the effects on trade and employment may be severe. 


* * * 


Army Reform by Night 


The Army and Air Force (Annual) Bill is usually passed 
without much controversy and without much attention to its 
anachronisms. This year the Opposition—still having no 
Steel Bill on which to exercise its ingenuity—decided that 
it should be brought up to date, and it arrived jn committee 
last’: week with 107 amendments attached. It became the 
subject of fierce argument through three long committee 
sittings at night and the occasion of another revolt by Mr 
Bevan and his followers. They were less concerned, perhaps, 
with army reform than with delaying the Government ; in 
particular, they wished to prolong the discussions in order 
to hold up the committee stage of the Health Service Bill. 


At the first of the three committee sittings, the delay was 
largely accidental. The debate became a chaos of points of 
order and formal withdrawals of insults. But on the follow- 
ing evening the Secretary of State for War, Mr Head, 
announced that he had reached agreement with the Opposi- 
tion that the revision of the Act should be referred to a 
departmental committee, whose proposals might be con- 
sidered by a select committee, so that the House would be 
ready to make full reforms in time for next year’s Bill. (In 
order to allow more time for this, he later agreed that the 
duration of this year’s Act should be 15 instead of 12 
months.) Meanwhile, the Government would accept some 
amendments to the present Bill which did not require compli- 
cated drafting. Labour backbenchers, however, were not 
content with this, and pressed on with their amendments as 
before. Mr Bevan distrusted the departmental committee. 
He distrusted the nominees of the Gevernment with whom 
it might be packed. He distrusted the “ experts ”"— 
would they be ? An American general ? 


On the third evening Mr Head offered a further com- 
promise that satisfied most of the Opposition. -The select 
committee is to consider general questions of policy before 
the departmental and expert committee, which would under- 
take the review of the Act and then have its proposals 
considered in detail by the select committee. This is a 
cumbrous procedure, but it-should at any rate produce a 
better Bill than the piecemeal amendment of an Act which 
has not been materially altered since 1881 and which is 
generally agreed to need thorough revision—if Parliament 
has time to spare from more urgent matters. 


. has given 
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Charity Goes where it was Willed 
_ The destination of the funds oe Bland- 
Sutton’s will for the Bland-Sutton itute of Patholog. 
at Middlesex Hospital has at last been settled. The impac: 
of the National Health Service Act, 1946, on this beque.: 
was noted earlier in these pages. The decision then reportej 
was that of the Court of Appeal. Now the House of Lor; 
its decision. Bland-Sutton intend: : 
that her residuary estate should be used to t the insti- 
tute associated with the name of her h vided tha 
hospital and institute were not nationalised. they were. 
she directed that the money should pass to the Royal Colle:< 
of Surgeons. 


When the 1946 Act was passed, her trustees asked the 
Court for directions and the trial } held that the Act 
did not “ nationalise ” the institute, that in consequence 
the new administrative unit, bearing the old name “ The 
Bland-Sutton Institute of Pathology,” retained the benefit 
of the legacy. The Court of Appeal, which found that the 
institute had been nationalised but that the gift could not 
pass to the Royal College of Surgeons because the college 
was not a “charity” as the English law defines charitics. 
The House of Lords has produced a third solution. The 
majority judgments agree that the institute is flationalised 
but declare that the Royal College of Surgeons is a legal 
charity and, therefore, entitled to the residue of the estate. 
Lady Bland-Sutton died in February, 1943. The un- 
instructed, reading her will, would have octets that she 
had no wish to see her estate used to subsidise a state enter- 
prise and that she believed that the Royal College of 
Surgeons could make better use of it. The wheel has taken 
just over nine years to turn its circle, but it is worth record- 
ing that its revolution has in the end been a complete one. 


















«Cooked Statements ” 


After the unscrupulous and indecent attacks in which 
Mr George F. Young and other Protectionists had indulged 
against the department of the Board of Trade, the public 
must have looked forward to the first monthly returns 
issued by the new Protectionist authorities with more than 
usual interest. The facts which the monthly and annual 
“Trade and Navigation Accounts” elicited as the results 
of the new commercial policy were so striking, so contrary 
to the predictions of the apostles of protection and restric- 
tions, that there seemed to be no way out of their diffi- 
culty, but to accuse high and ‘honourable public officers 
of a wilful perversion of the facts. “Cooked statements 
to serve the objects of Free Traders,” and “partial and 
insidious statistics,” were terms used in reference to the 
returns of the Board of Trade by the most active leaders 
of the party now in power. . . . Well, the new President 
of the Protectionist Board of Trade has laid before Parlia- 
ment the first monthly return made up under his super- 
vision. ... What do these first returns show? Do 
they exhibit any corrections of the figures of last year, 
or any retrograde movement in the facts of the present 
year during the first month of the new Government when 
the public is no longer to be deceived by. falsified 
accounts ? ,Not a bit of it. On the contrary, it has seldom 
happened that a single month’s return has exhibited a more 
striking proof of the rapid progress made under Free 
Trade. . . . What will Mr George F. Young do in this 
dilemma ? Will he rush to public meetings and vituperate 
Mr Henley, the new President of the Board of Trade, as 
the greatest impostor, the greatest “cooker” of all ? or 
will he go down to his place in Parliament, and with the 
meekness which becomes a conyicted libeller, humbly 
apologise to Mr Henley’s predecessors ? ; 
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The instinct warns of the split-second when the corner of the net will be 
unguarded. Off spring-hecls the body becomes a balanced jack-in-the- 
box. The head twists. The forehead flicks the bullet-swift ball away at the 
perfect acute angle. 1T ALL ADDs uP To two points for the home side. 







LEAGUE PLAY 


The companies of art are a league formation. They are a strong 
and lively group. Their young industry has risen rapidly into the ranks 
of the traditional giants. Sharing their knowledge, 


their experience and their resources, the companies of 






Associated Electrical Industries put forth co-ordinated effort for the common good, 
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These are the companies of AEI 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co, Ltd 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd iT ALL ADDS UP TO 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd 
The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd 


International Refrigerator Co. Ltd (a [ 


Newton Victor Ltd Associated Electrical Industries 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd ; 
Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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leneagles 
HOTELY Perthshire 


Britains Distinguished Resort for Pashionable Recreation 


attracts its clientele from all over the world 


OPEN EASTER TO OCTOBER. 





HOTEL 
AYRSHIRE 


Turnber 


Scotland's famous seaside 
resort, The full 18 holes 
of the famous Ailsa Golf 

Course now in plays 









any, 
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many ale 
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Nearest railway station= Girvan: Hotel cars meet trains 


Lnqutries for accommodation will receive the 
personal attention of the Resident Managers 
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ALL TYRE PRICES, ARE NOW REDUCED 
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Fly round the world 
by BRITISH airlines 
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The world is yours for just over £500 ! 

Yes, B.O.A.C.—in co-operation with Qantas, 
B.C.P.A. and TEAL — now offers a special round- 
the-world concession ticket. You can circle the globe 
— East to West or West to East—on British 
airlines all the way. 

You fly above the weather in fully pressurized 
4-engined aircraft. And always you enjoy the same 
high standards of British service, hospitality and 
world-wide flying experience. 

Your whole trip — on one ticket all the way — is 
planned carefully in advance. Liberal stopover 
privileges enable you to break your journey where 
you wish — in a dozen or more countries — for as 
long as you wish, provided your round-the-world 
journey is completed within 12 months. You actually 
enjoy 25,000 miles of air travel with all the comfort 
and convenience of a short flight. 


Consult your local Travel Agent or any B.O.A.C. or Qantas office. 


B-O-A‘C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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Letters to the Editor 


Ignoble Economics 


Sir—In a Note in The Economist of 
last week you say “Only one or two 
ers considered seriously whether the 
Budget was adequate for its task and 
hese were not among the chief 
pokesmen of either Government or 
Opposition.” 

I made the opening speech for the 
Opposition and the 8}. columns as 
reported in Hansard were divided as 
follows: —Introduction 3, adequacy of 
rhe Budget 24, Monetary policy and the 
restriction of capital development 2}, 
Redistribution of subsidies and tax 
relief 14, Lord Woolton 14. In closing 
the debate I devoted a further 1} 
columns to the first two subjects and 
expressed my regret that Lord Swinton 
had felt unable to supply the information 
which would have enabled me to judge 
the adequacy of the Budget.—Yours 
faithfully, PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

House of Lords 


Straining at Gatt 


Sir,—Your article of April sth seems 
to read as a defence of Gatt in its 
entirety. It assumes that those who 
express dissatisfaction with any part wish 
to “throw the whole thing overboard.” 
Lord Balfour of Inchrye, who is chair- 
man of this Association, in his - speech 
in the House of Lords on April 2nd 
demanded nothing of the kind. He asked 
that the particular provisions of Gatt 
which deny the right of the United 
Kingdom to make any change in margins 
of preference, except in a downward 
direction, should’ be withdrawn. This 
involves no demand from Common- 
wealth countries for increased prefer- 
ences On United Kingdom goods. It 
merely, asks that the United Kingdom 
should have restored the right to increase 
margins of preference on Commonwealth 
and Empire goods if we decide that this 
is wise. Any subsequent increases in 
favour of United Kingdom goods would 
be the result of fair bargaining with other 
Commonwealth countries which might 
follow Britain’s lead in regaining the 
same right. 

The case of Pakistan quoted in your 
article is an apt illustration of the in- 
justice to which the present position 
gives rise. Following partition of the 
Indian Continent, Pakistan found itself 
giving a great deal more in preferences 
to the United Kingdom than it was 
receiving in return, In the normal 
course, the United Kingdom would have 
been in a position to offer extended 
preferences in compensation for Paki- 
sian’s disadvantageous position. Gatt 
prevented any such action. The only 
course open to Pakistan in order to 
adjust the matter was a reduction of 


Preferences upon United Kingdom 


goods, 


It seems to be straining at wishful 
Consequence for The Economist to attri- 
bute success to non-discrimination as 
represented by the ban on preferences. 
It is not clear that we have been brought 
nearer to “freer and expanding world 
trade” or indeed convertibility as a 


result of this ban. On the contrary, 
the independent development of trade 
within the Commonwealth area and 
other similar areas appears to offer the 
best hope of achieving these~ objects. 
Any reasonably competent third-year 
student of economics can demonstrate 
with triumphant theoretical finality that 
any international trading systera which 
has the peace and the welfare of man- 
kind at heart must be based upon these 
principles of multilateral convertibility 
and non-discrimination. No sensible 
person would dispute that they represent 
polysyllabic perfection. They have only 
one defect: in the world as it is, they 
will not work.—(The Economist, July 
15, 1950.) 
Why and when did The Economist 
change its mind ?—Yours faithfully, 
W. A. WELLs 
Empire Industries Association 


[We have not changed our mind. In the 
world of today unmodified non-discrimina- 
tion will not work. But it does not in the 
least follow that any piece of increased dis- 
crimination is necessarily helpful. In our 
view, a British denunciation of the pre- 
ference clauses of Gatt would bring 
Gatt to an end for all practical purposes. 
Measuring prospective gain against pro- 
spective loss, it would be a. very bad 
bargain.—EbITor.] 


Is the Retailer Trying ? 


Sir,—In the Parliamentary debate on 
the plight of the textile industries and in 
press comment, much emphasis has been 
laid on the need to remove the purchase 
tax, as if this would clear the “ choked 
pipeline ” and bring back full-time work 
in the factories. Singularly little has 
been heard of the unwillingness of the 
ordinary retailer to clear the pipeline 
himself. He wants the taxpayer to clear 
it for him. The wool merchants and 
manufacturers have done their bit and 
will probably have to do more whether 
they like it or not. The two dozen 
balance sheets of wool textile public 
companies published this year show that 
with about two exceptions profits are 
little more than one-third of those of the 
preceding year. They have written down 
their stocks, cut losses, granted quite a 
number of “ accommodations ” under the 
dictation of falling world prices at public 
auctions for wool and the need to Keep 
machinery running. They -have paid 
workpeople for part-time service even if 
it meant a loss. Unless a remarkable 
improvement occurs, the next balance 
sheets will be even worse. 

What has the retailer done? The 
multiple tailors have slashed prices in 
their own branches, but they are out- 
standingly bold. One store still asks 
about 15 guineas for making up a tailored 
costume from the customer’s own cloth. 
Another quoted “from 28 guineas, or 
from 42 guineas if you select the cloth 
from our stock.” These quotations were 
made five weeks ago. One shop then had 
several dozen men’s winter overcoats for 
which it asked 38 guineas each. Really 
superior worsted costume cloth can be 
bought from the mills at a cost of not 
more than £7 per costume. Where is the 
sense of quoting 15 guineas, let alone 


28 guineas, for making it up, even after 
all allowance for purchase tax ? The 
men’s overcoats could all be made today 
for less than half the price asked. No 
wonder some of the January “ sales” 
were failures. What inducement is there 
to the public in deducting 15 per cent 
from the regular price of wool underwear 
when new goods are unsaleable by the 
factory to the retailer at a further 25 per 
cent drop? The retailer has no 
machines to, keep going and is not 
governed by world raw material prices 
as are the mills. Even if the purchase 
tax is a hurdle, is he doing his share to 
get things moving again? — Yours 
faithfully, West RIDING 


Slump or Solvency ? 


Sir,—You ask whether the task of 
economic policy this year is to combat 
inflation or to guard against slump, and 
you wonder whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer knows the answer to this 
question. Of course the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer knows. If he does not, 
there are other ministries that do. The 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Labour must have a picture of what is 
happening in industry today as accurate 


‘ as that possessed by most bank managers, 


and they can have no illusions that a 
slump is already on its way. 


Although the Government may make 
an important contribution in condition- 
ing.the economic climate, the economy 
still largely responds to the actions of 
individual people, business men . and 
consumers. If profits have been expand- 
ing, business activity in general will be 
expansionist. When profits cease to 
expand, business men generally damp 
down their activities. If, at the same 
time as profits cease to expand, a bank- 
ing policy which has found it almost 
impossible to say no to a loan is changed 
suddenly into one where the bank finds 
it almost impossible to say yes, there 
can be no surprise that the business man 
contracts his activities very sharply. 


You may well ask whether the slump is 
limited to the textile trades or whether 
it is more widespread. In most indus~ 
tries we can now observe a number of 
symptoms that furnish the answer to 
this question. 

(1) Materials which were in very short 
supply a few months ago are now 
so abundant that suppliers are almost 
begging their customers to place orders. 
Typical examples in an industry with 
which I am familiar are cellophane, 
‘aluminium foil, paper and board, and 
metal containers. 

(2) Instead of quoting lengthy delivery 
dates, suppliers will now move heaven 
and earth to supply their customers at 
very short notice, if only the customer 
will undertake to place an order. 

(3) Suppliers are pleading with their 
customers for more rapid payment 
because they urgently need ready money. 

(4) Customers are being asked to take 
delivery of consignments at an earlier 
date so as to relieve pressure on storage 
space. At all points -along the line of 
production and distribution stock: seem 
to be piling up, stocks which people for 
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a variety of reasons are anxious to liqui- 
date. 

(5S) Most employers already sense a 
change in their relations with the 
employment exchange officials. When 
an employer informs the employment 
exchange officials that employees are to 
be laid off, he feels that they are anxious 
for him to spread the work as far as 
possible because they will find it difficult 
to place most of his workers in alternative 
employment. 

(6) Published figures underestimate the 
true facts. Many married women who 
pay an insurance contribution of 3d. per 
week see no point in registering at the 
exchange. The figures for unemployed 
women are, therefore, much higher than 
the statistics of registered unemployed. 
Many men and women have a natural 
reluctatice to visit the employment 
exchange for collecting their imsurance 
benefits. The older workers haven’t been 
to the exchange for this purpose for 
rome twelve years; while, for younger 
people, calling at the labour exchange 
to draw insurance is not a pleasant pros- 
pect. Reluctance may be overcome when 
it becomes obvious to the worker that the 
interruption of work may be prolonged 
and savings are exhausted; then regis- 
tered figures will rise suddénly and 
substantially. At the present moment 
figures of the employed population would 
be more relevant and more revealing than 
the figures of the unemployed. It is symp- 
tomatic of the situation that for the first 
time for almost a generation juvenile 
labour is being offered to the employer. 


As far as the consumer is concerned, 
the reduction in purchasing power is 


already reaching such proportions that, * 


when the multiplier effects are taken into 
consideration, we may well find our- 
selves faced with widespread trade 
depression. Small wonder that the 
Chancellor needs to re-examine his 
employment policy.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN R. GREYSTOKE 

London, N.W.4 


European Socialists and 
' Rearmament 


Sir,—May I redress the chronology 
of events to be found in your corre- 
epondent’s comments in your issue of 
March 22nd regarding Belgian socialists 
and Mr Bevan? To judge by the 
debates and resolutions passed in the 
last three or four annual congresses of 
the Belgian Socialist Party, Mr Bevan’s 
arguments were labour policy in Belgium 
years before anyone had heard of his 
theories. . 

For years the party had held that the 
only way to internal] stability and external 
security—one and the same thing it said 
—was to increase the wellbeing of the 
masses through improved social services, 
t© Maintain economic equilibrium in the 


_ country, to balance the admittedly neces- 


sary military expenditure against the 
economic possibilities, to restore East- 
West trade and to achieve a higher 
degree of independence towards all great 
powers. 

While passing no judgment here on 
these views, I think that they disprove 
what in your correspondent’s comment 
was intended to be a charge of collective 
Bevanism, There is a Bevanite trend in 
Europe, but it did not start in Britain.— 
Yours faithfully, | Nog. C. ANSELOT 

London 
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Books and Publications 
Which is the Great Illusion ? 


A History of the League of Nations. 


By F. P. Walters, 2 Vols. Oxford '), 


versity Press (for the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 833 pages. 60s. 


At first sight a history of the League 
is ‘an unattractive subject. The bitter- 


ness of disillusionment has been all too . 


vividly revived by the renewed~ dis- 
appointment of men’s hopes after the 
Second World War, and the current dis- 


cussion of international relations is. 


strongly influenced by the mood of 
down-to-earth realism to which Mr 
Kennan has given expression in his lec- 
tures on. American diplomacy. Any 
reviewer may therefore be forgiven for 
sitting down to Mr Walters’s eight 
hundred pages with mingled feelings of 
distaste and resignation. Half-way 
through the first volume, however, 
prejudice begins to yield to the convic- 
tion that Mr Walters has writen an un- 
usually interesting history of inter- 
national relations between the wars, and 
this is amply confirmed by the rest of 
the book, 

There are several reasons for Mr 
Walters’s success. The first is that up 
to 1936 the League is the most satisfac- 
tory focus for the complicated story of 
international politics. It is interesting 
to see how much of the history of those 
years naturally falls into place in Mr 
Walters’s account, and this more than 
compensates for the inevitable decline 
in interest after 1936. The second is 
that the author had the advantage of 
being at Genéva the whole time, becom- 
ing personal assistant to the Secretary- 
General after serving in the League of 
Nations section of the British delegation 
at the Peace Conference and finally rank- 
ing as the senior British official of the 
League Secretariat. He is thus able to 
add to an impressive knowledge of the 
records personal acquaintance with the 
figures and scenes he describes. 


These advantages Mr Walters doubles 
by his skill as an historian. His style is 
lucid and, despite the length of the book, 
he is rarely dull and never long-winded. 
Few of his chapters are twenty pages 
long, many are not more than ten or 
twelve. Footnotes are rare and the note 
on sources commendably brief. The 
chapters on the Disarmament Con- 
ference might well be recommended to 
all writers of PhD theses who mistakenly 
confuse historical scholarship with the 
dreary accumulation of detail. The 
author is equally successful in keeping 
discussion of the organisation and pro- 
cedure of the League within reasonable 
limits and skilfully interweaving it with 
the political narrative. : 

Mr Walters is not at all afraid to speak 
his mind, and some of his judgments are 
sharply turned. He is critical of the 
policy of all the great powers in turn, 
not least ofthe tepid s given to 
the League by the United Ki and 
the other Commonwealth countries. 
Few, if any, of the statesmen of the great 
powers measured up to the expectations 





natrow domestic issues, selfish nati: y,| 
advantage, or the plain avoidance of 
responsibility. This raises a fundam: »:,| 
issue and the most serious criticis:) of 
Mr Walters’s book—of much greater :m- 
portance than the justice or injustic: of 
his judgments of particular issues or par- 
ticular persons. For the author’s \ icw 
throughout is that of a man who bel. ves 
unquestioningly in the principles of the 
League ; yet nowhere are the grounds 
for such a view properly set out, they are 
simply taken for granted. 

But what are the lessons of the 
League’s failure? Are they, as Mr 
Walters appears to think, that next time 
the great powers ought to behave less 
selfishly and more resolutely in their 
support of international institutions like 
the League and the United Nations? 
Or are they, as a reader of Mr Kennan 
might be tempted to think, tha: the 
attempt to establish justice and the rule 
of law by international co-operation is a 
dangerous illusion that has served only 
to confuse and weaken the diplomacy of 
the West ? Which is the Great I!lusion 
—idealism or realism in foreign policy ? 

No one can read Mr Walters’s 
admirable history without being brought 
up against this question time and again. 
It is all the more to be regretted that the 
historian did not feel the need to tum 
political philosopher at the end and put 
up a case for his assumptions agains: the 

vocates of the new realpolitik. 


The Fall of France 


Les Evénements survenus en France 
de 1933 4 1945: témoignages et 
documents recueillis r la Com- 
mission d’Enquéte Parlementaire. 
Vols. 1-6. Presses Universitaires de fro nce. 
1,939 pages, 2,400 francs. 


Au Coeur de la Mélée. By ?2! 
Reynaud. Flammarion, 1,077 pve’. 
1,950 francs. 


When the history of the last years of 
the Third Republic, and that o/ its 
ephemeral successor, the Vichy regime, 
are written, the historian wil! not ‘ack 
sources, In setting up a Parliamenary 
commission to hear witnesses and reccive 
documents, the French National 
Assembly performed a service ‘0 
historians, none the less valuable be  :use 
men’s memories are unreliable when 
their interests are involved. 

The first six volumes contain the 
records of the hearings held between 
May 21, 1947, and June 30, 1949. Much 
of the testimony, particularly Gencral 
Weygand’s, is concerned with the 
military situation in 1940 or with the 
story of French armaments and mi!)iary 
preparations in the preceding sve? 
years, but there are also matters of <on- 
siderable iti interest. On the 
internal side, it -is interesting to ‘ind 
M. Blum, in 1947, expressing his belief 
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chat the events of February 6, 1934, in 
Paris represented a definite and premedi- 
cated attempt at a coup d'état against the 
Republic, a sort of dress rehearsal for 
‘ichy. The comments of M. Daladier 
nd M. Lebrun on this episode are also 
considerable interest ; it is perhaps a 
ity that General Weygand was not asked 
out it as well. 

On the international plane, M. 
yaladier’s account (in Volume I), which 
‘eals in some detail with the Czecho- 

\vak crisis of 1938 and with the Anglo- 
rench conversations, is important for 
hat he says about the Anglo-French 

cotiations with Russia in the summer 

1939 and his refutation of M. Rey- 
ud’s claim that the Western powers 
offered, and refused, a Soviet 

lance. ‘Of equal interest is M. 
\landin’s version of why there was no 

iction to the German reoccupation of 

Rhineland and of his own conversa- 

ns with Mr Baldwin and Mr 
Chamberlain on that occasion. 

The crucial role both of British 

tion and of strong’ antipathy in 

ince to military action on both the 

“ht and the left are brought out in 

‘n more detail in M. Sarraut’s evi- 
nce in Volume IIL. An examination 

this and other events in the light not 

ly of the verbal evidence but also in 
it of the documents provided (not 
ist the contemporary press comments) 
veals the small share of individuals in 
the march to catastrophe, It shows how 
superficial are writings which seek to 
resent contemporary history as a series 
ndictments against individuals. 

M. Paul Reynaud, whose own evidence 

. given in Volume I of the report, has 
revised his earlier work, “La 
rance a sauvé PEurope,” under a new 

d less challenging title of “ Au Coeur 
le la Mélée.” This work differs from the 
atlier one in setting M. Reynaud’s 

recollections and  refigctions 
igainst the other evidence now 
vallable. It makes ample use not 
ly of the work- of the . Com- 
nission of Inquiry, but of the records of 
the Pétain trial and of a variety of other 
vurces, including Mr Churchill’s 
Second World War. Unlike the latter, 
it is thus not simply a personal contribu- 
ion to history, but a combination of 
this sort of contribution and an appraisal 
' the other materials as an historian 
might attempt it. For the period imme- 
iately before the war and for the war 
itself until the fall of France, it is indeed 
1 work of great utility to the student, 
even if he may find M. Reynaud occa- 
ionally guilty of a little special plead- 
ing. This is particularly true of internal 
‘rench affairs and the responsibility for 
crtain wartime policies and for the 
ceking of the armistice. 
_M. Reynaud’s fundamental point, that 
‘he false military doctrines of France’s 
‘caders, with Pétain foremost among 
them, were as much to blame as the 
illeged political vices of the Republic, 
can hardly be disputed. His own record 
of clairvoyance in this respect is not 
unimpressive. It is easy to see how his 
picture Of the imadequacy. of the British 
alliance has Jed him to his present cam- 
paign for a European union including 
Great Britain. 


o 
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Overseas Law 


The British Commonwealth. The 
Development of its Laws and Con- 
stitutions. Vol. 2: The Common- 
wealth of Australia. By G. W, Paton. 
355 pages. css. Volume 6: The 
Republic of India. By Alan Gledhill. 


Stevens and Sons, 309 pages. 458. 


These are the first volumes in what may 
well prove to be an important and useful 
series. As yet no introduction by the 
general editor (Mr G. W. Keeton) is 
available to explain the scope and pur- 
pose of the whole series and the volumes 
under review seem to show that the 
various authors have been allowed fairly 
considerable latitude ; but the publishers 
announce on the dust-jackets that “the 
main purpose of the series is to explain 
the development of the laws and con- 
Stitutional structures of the nations of 
the British Commonwealth.” This ex- 
plains (more clearly than the sub-title) 
that each volume is a self-contained ex- 
position of the legal experience of one 
of the entities of the Commonwealth. 
Very properly no attempt is made to 
describe the cloudy and evanescent rules 
governing the mutual relationship of 
those entities. This is no longer a topic 
of interest to the lawyer, who is much 
more interested to discover how his col- 
leagues in other parts of the Common- 
wealth are tackling the legal problems 
of the welfare state. In short, the series 
attempts to do something new, and does 
so with a considerable degree of success. 


The contrasts revealed by the two 
volumes are interesting. The High 
Court of Australia enjoys peculiar 
prestige in the common law world, and 
it is natural that Dean Paton and his 
rather formidable battery of specialist 
contributors should concentrate on the 
mass of robust and vigorous learning in 
the “Commonwealth Law Reports.” 
This is mostly lawyers’ law, and very 
interesting it is. The Indians, on the 
other hand, although rich in law reports, 
tend to be litigants rather than lawyers 
and in addition have a constitution of 
unparalleled complexity. Many wil] be 
thankful to Mr Gledhill, for he has pro- 
vided a very readable exposition of an 
extremely complicated subject. After a 
brief review of the history and prescnt 


‘ constitution of India, he explains the 


main departments of its public and 
private law in a clear and straightforward 
style illuminated by many sensible re- 
flections. 

Both volumes are well produced, with 
indexes, bibliographies and (most use- 
fully) chronological] tables; but the prices 
are well up to the most punitive levels 
of the law publishers. 


The Fanatic 


‘The True Believer. By Eric Hoffer. 


Secker and Warburg. 192 pages. 10s, 6d, 


This is a book about the place of the 
fanatic in the active phases of mass 
movements. There is much repetition, 
from which the following conclusions 
are drawn: that the active phase of mass 


movements is inevitably unpleasant ; - 


that the fanatic is ruthless, self-righteous, 


credulous, disputatious, petty and rude ; 
that the readiness for self-sacrifice upon 
which mass movements depend is 
achieved at the expense of the full life ; 
and that mass movements to be creative 
must be short-lived, as in the case of 
the Reformation, or the Puritan, French 
and American Revolutions ; when the 
pattern of the active phase is preserved 
for generations, as in the militant 
Church of the Middle Ages or, the 
imposed orthodoxy of Islam, periods of 
stagnation follow. 

The fruitful attempts of small homo- 
geneous nations to realise an ideal society 
are contrasted with the ugliness and 
violence of the vast mass movements of 
a heterogeneous population. Experi- 
ments in Israel and the Scandinavian 
socialisation programmes are cited 
against tke “hectic coercive atmo- 
sphere” of the rise of Christianity and 
Islam and the Russian and Nazi 
revolutions. The author concludes that 
extreme social experiments should be 
left to small civilised states, on the prin- 
ciple of a pilot plant in large mass- 
producing industries, and that the West 
might receive from them the blueprint 
of a hopeful future as it received in the 
past its essential religion, culture and 
civilisation. 

Mr Hoffer’s generalisations are some- 
times startling. ‘Teamwork, he says, is 
rare among intellectuals but common 
among men of action. Few scientists 
would agree with him. He is perplexed 
that “ people who live full, worthwhile 
lives are usually not ready to die for their 
own interests, nor for their country, nor 


Ready on 1 May 


THE WORLD IN 
MARCH, 1939 


Being a Prologue to the 
Survey of International 
Affairs, 1939-1946 
edited by 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE and 
FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 
45s, net 
Professor Toynbee is probably 
known almost as well for the 
series of “Survey” volumes 
which he edited for Chatham 
House between the wars, as for 
his great “‘ Study of History,” 
_ which is now nearing completion. 
The War stopped the Surveys, 
but they are now to be resumed. 
They could not be better revived 
than with the trumpet blast 
sounded in the present volume 
_ by Professor Toynbee. 
The book -is under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of 

International Affairs. 
OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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for a holy cause.” Perhaps he has not 
heard of “the first hundred thousand ” 
of 1914, or “the few” of 1940. He 
measures a nation’s potential vitality by 
the intensity, but not the quality, of its 
longing, and says that “the gross ideal 
of an ever-rising standard of living has 
kept America fairly virile,” but the 
“lessening drive” of the British results 
from “the limited ideal of the country 
gentleman.” It will be deduced that 
Mr‘Hoffer is an American ; he is. On the 
strength of this book some American 
critics have compared him with 
Toynbee, Koestler and La Roche- 
foucauld. His publishers claim that it 
is readable and provocative. It is. 


Federal and Provincial 
Finance 


Taxation in Camada. By J. Harvey 
Perry. Toronto University Press, (Londen: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 409 pages. 463. 
Mr Perry’s aim in writing this book 

at the request of the Canadian Tax 


- Foundation was “to describe in some 


detail the salient features of the Canadian 
taxation system of today” (that is, the 
middle of 1951). The subject is large, 
covering the policies and administration 
of three forms of government—federal, 
provincial and municipal. Each of these 
exhibits certain characteristics in devising 
taxes to support the expenditures 
expected of it. The study therefore 
includes chapters on federal income taxes 
applicable to residents and to non-resi- 
dents, succession duties, commodity 
taxes; provincial consumption and 
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expenditure taxes, liquor and motor 
vehicle-revenues, revenues from the pub- 
lic domain ; and municipal taxes on real 
property. In addition to giving the basic 
facts about each of the principal taxes in 
Canada, Mr Perry has provided very use- 
ful references to the statutes under which 
the taxes are imposed and brief sum- 
maries of the judicial interpretation of 
the laws by the courts. This sort of 
information is of moré than academi¢ 
interest for individuals and business 
firms who have financial and commercial 
interests in Canada. 


Quite often the author, who is a s¢nior 
official in the Canadian Department of 
Finance, explains in some detail why a 
particular tax has been imposed and why 
it has been imposed in a particular way. 
In addition to providing some replies to 
the perpetual public complaints that 
taxes seem to arouse, these glimpses 
behind the facade of governmental pro- 
nouncements throw an interesting light 
on the Canadian official mind at work. 


For the political scientist the book 
should prove stimulating as a description 
of a federal system of government in 
practice. In his admittedly sketchy 
chapters on the “ Influences in the Evo- 
lution of the Canadian Tax Structure” 
and “ Constitutional Limitations on Pro- 
vincial Taxation,” Mr Perry has given us 
a brief glimpse of the historical back- 
ground of the present taxation system. 
It was originally intended that the study 
should include an historical survey of the 
development of taxation in Canada. A 
combination of detailed historical analysis 
and a full description of the present situ- 
ation was, however, too big a task to be 
undertaken in one volume, and Mr Perry 
and the Tax Foundation have promised 


us the historical analysis in a second 
book. 


Text and Reference Books 


FBI Register of British Manufacturers, 
1951-§2. Kelly’s Directories Limited and 
lliffe and Sons, Limited. 882 pages. 428. 


This is the twenty-fourth edition of the 
authorised directory of the Federation of 
British Industries. . It has become a stan- 
dard export reference book and is classified 
in English, French and Spanish. 


Private and Public Investment in 


Canada, 1926-1951. Department of Trade 
ond Commerce, Ottawa. 254 pages. $2. 


A very thorough investigation of invest- 
ment expenditure in Canada and its im- 
portance to the economy has been made in 
this report. It has been prepared by Dr 
Firestone, Economic Adviser to the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. These 
are full tables of new investment in durable 
physical assets and repairs and mainten- 
ance, both by industry and by province. 
Details are given of how the estimates are 
made and their reliability. 


The value and volume of investment are 
discussed in relation to the level of gross 
national product, prices, employment and 
other measures of economic activity. One 
result of this analysis is to show that, 
although the total volume of investment in 
the postwar period was the largest on 
record, yet in relation to either the popula- 
tion of the country or its total output, in- 
vestment was higher in the late twenties. 
The results are illustrated by a number of 
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charts and the material is very clearly p;-- 
sented. 


City of Birmingham Annual Abstract 
of Statistics. No. 1, 1931-49. Edited 
by Richard Padley. The City of Birming- 
ham Central Statistical Office. 139 pag ‘. 
158. 


This is the first of a series of statistical 
records for the City of Birmingham wh.ch 
it is intended to publish annually. A 
hundred and seventy-nine tables provide 
information on features ranging from the 
city’s population to its weather, with special 
emphasis on health and housing. Thiese 
tables are well set out with short notes on 
how to use them. Figures are mainly for 
1949, but some are for 1950 and historica] 
series are given where possible. As with 
national statistics, however, there are often 
changes m scope and definition which limit 
comparisons. 

The usefulness of some of these detailed 
statistics can only be judged by those for 
whom they are mainly intended—the civic 
planners and social investigators. This first 
experiment in collecting standard statisiics 
for a British city deserves careful study by 
local administrators.. : 


Local Government Financial Statistics. 
By V. J. Oxley. Published for the Institute 
of Public Administration by Allen and 
Unwin. 96 pages. 7s. 6d. 


This account of what statistical informa- 
tion is available about local government 
finance and where it is to be found leaves 
a strong impression that there is consider- 
able overlapping between the publications 
of the professional societies and the various 
government departments. Generally there 
is more delay in getting out the official 
figures and, although this may be partly 
justified on the grounds of completeness, 
it is a severe drawback. Mr Oxley goes 
some way towards clearing up the difficul- 
ties which users of these statistics experi- 
ence. Rather more explanation of the broad 
workings of local government finance 
would, however, have been helpful. But 
some useful suggestions are made about 
how the statistics could be improved, and 
the need is stressed for comparative figures 
over a longer length of time. Perhaps it 
should be added that this book does not 
contain any of the actual statistics. 


United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 
1951. HMSO. 616 pages. Paperbound 
45s. Clothbound ¢¢s.. 


The third edition of the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook contains a new section 
on consumption of food, power, textiles and 
raw materials. The accuracy of the figures 
on food vary widely from country to 
country, and comparisons between countries 
—_ have only a limited usefulness. Prewat 

postwar comparisons within countscs, 
however, are said to be reasonably close. 

There are also a few new tables in other 
sections of the yearbook, which follows 
the pattern of its two predecessors. Most 
tables give figures from 1931 to 1950. 


Cassell’s Dutch Dictionary. Compiled 
by Dr F. P. H. Prick van Welby. 1,376 
pages 255, 

This is the first English edition of 
Kramers’ English, Dutch and Dutch- 
English dictionary which has reached its 
22nd edition in Holland. The main change 
is the addition of an lish explanation of 
Dutch pronunciation. While the text is 
sufficiently up to date to include. the Dutch 
equivalent of the ATS, radar or television 
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Flying 
}) Holidays 


on currency of 


I wo people flying Air France, with noextras, notips, and won- 
derful freemeals and drinks, canenjoy upto 14days abroad on 
theircombined £50 currency allowance. Fares are paid in this 
country and do not come from the allowance. 
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but have you 
proved it? 


If your business uses duplicating, you 
are probably convinced that you know 
which duplicator will give you the 
best service — but have you 

proved that your conviction is right? 
Roneo believe that the only way 

to arrive at a true answer is to have a 
comparative test of all duplicators—including, 
of course, Roneo * 500." We know that a side by side test will prove 
bevond doubt the great advantages of Roneo * 500.” 

® Considerable saving in running costs. @ Really automatic inking, giving 
continuously even work without stopping to re-ink. @ Interleaving, with 
blotting or other paper to prevent smudging, is unnecessary. @ No proofing. 
The very first copy is usable. @ 16,000 copies from a Ib. of ink @ Quick clean 


colour change in 25 seconds. @ Better standard of work with greater speed. 


Write for booklet “Let's take a back seat”, which gives users’ 
reports on Roneo ‘500° that may help you to economise. 


SERIES tt 
RONEOLTD: 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW: LONDON: W.C.I 
Telephone: HOLborn 7622, Branches throughout the country. Tewise 


Our social intercourse is peppered with-these 
little formal -Gallicisms. French is, indeed, 
not only the language of formality—the 
diplomatic language—but, pre-eminently, it 
is the language of the table. . It is the language 
of the connoisseur, the gourmet; it is the 
language of the carte du jour ; that being so, it 
is the language of the chef de cuisine below stairs 
in the Connaught Rooms. Here, where no 
fewer than twenty of the most sumptuous 
banqueting halls are gathered together under 
one roof, London enjoys a veritable chef 
d oeuvre every night: it is an amenity which 
has no equal anywhere on earth, 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
are Banqueting Rooms 
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man 


Men who are always on the go find 
CRAVEN TOBACCO a full flavoured 
smoke that gives untiring satisfac- 
zion. Fresh and fragrant, it burns 
evenly—slowly. It never bites, and 
every pipeful is smooth and cool. 
A grand, manly tobacco. 


Craven Mixture 4/6 an o#.; Craven 
Empire de luxe Mixture 4/2 an o2.; 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an oz. 
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COOKERY 


WOO HIM 


NATURAL FOODS | 


Have you tried raw 
cod sandwiches garn- 
ished with a bouquet of 
shredded turmp? 

Serve on a bed of 
toasted red cabbage if 
you want HIS eyes to 
hght up. 
















For (B) the belt is extended 





Schweppes Appeal 


TEEN-AGE TONIC THROUGH SIMPLE EXERCISES 


Let mné be your Uncle 


A SPLIT-SECOND SERMON BY DR. PRESCHWEPT 


For nose and ears, this is POST'S Bi-manual: With 
right hand rotate nose anti-clockwise, with le! 
pull out each ear in rhythmic countermotion, allow. 
ing it to spring back as nose reaches upwards position. 
so that the two blood supplies-may interact. 





From the thousands of letters | within out, never from without 
you have written let me pick | in. Muscle by muscle. Arms—and 
_one. A simple question. “Why | remember the bones. LET 
must Irelax?”’ Relaxingts being. | YOUR TEETH RELAX. 


Is knowing. Is living. Let the 
AS loey 


impetus of relaxationcome from 
Cp @ Syl a BAG our drab world of queues 


and form-filling ? 
AN OLD BULB (Miss) Evadne Schwepperfield 


We have in our home wortW FOURPENCE 
a 1900 electric bulb still 1 have just come by a 
working. On it is a picture _ copy of Pilgrim's Progress 












GARDEN HINTS 


‘Marquess of — 
Schwepstow’ 


For those of us who are carrot- 
minded, £. wWiLT, Post's carrot 
expert, reminds us of points to 
look for. 

Note, in “ Marquess”, the high 
shouldering, absence of “ waist”, 
and abrupt taper. 
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Washington, D.C, 


-HE present plight of the Democratic party in the United 
| States is curiously similar to that of the exasperated 
man, a familiar figure on the variety stage and in some of 
the earlier Hollywood comedies, who at last pulls out the 

1 that has been painfully sticking into his back, only 
i» find that as soon as it is out his trousers fall down. 
[here was never any doubt that President Truman was 
causing the party great pain in its southern regions. Most 
Democrats had come to believe that if he decided to run 
iain for the Presidency, and if he were renominated in 
July, there would be a southern revolt of such scope and 
determination as to make the 
Dixiecrat effort in 1948 look like a 
ragged rehearsal, 

Some of the more versatile 
visionaries in both parties were 
already shuddering over the possi- 
bility that at the end of a destruc- 
tive three months of campaigning 
Mr Truman, as Democratic candi- 
date, and Mr Taft, as Republican 
candidate, would have fought one 
another to. such a standstill that 
neither would be able to command 
a clear majority of the 531 votes in 
the electoral college. The election 
would thus be thrown into the 
House of Representatives, and the 
more anybody thought of what 
might happen then, the colder the 
sweat on his forehead became. 

But now Mr Truman has de- 
clared that he will mot accept 
renomination. The notion that it 
might even yet be possible to 
“draft” him lived for only a few 
hours after his bold and brave 
declaration at the Jefferson-Jackson 
dinner. The Democratic party 


: The elephant traditionally represents the Republican 
was now free to nominate some- party, the donkey the Democratic. anybody can 


body else. The painful pin had 
been pulled out, the shadow of a devastating Dixiecrat 
revolt receded and, in a burst of sunshine that followed, 
the prospect of reconciliation and unity seemed to stretch 
ahead like a green and fruitful valley. Nobody, however, 
had leisure in which to study this vista, for urgent priority 
had to be given to securing the party’s future. 

It was thus not much noticed at the time that, by the sort 
i irony which is so often a by-product of politics, the with- 
drawal of Mr Truman seemed likely to ease some of the 
party’s other pains, as well as promising that the Solid 
South would now come back into the fold. Not the least 
of these reliefs might be that one of the issues with which 
‘he Republicans were proposing to win the election—the 
projection of Mr Truman’s Administration as one riddled 
vith corruption—would suddenly develop a wan’ and hollow 
‘spect. Everybody, including Mr Truman’s successor, would 
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Democrats Without Truman 


be against graft and corruption, and all could hold out the 
prospect of a house-cleaning. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party will miss Mr 
Truman more than it perhaps realises yet. It can hardly 
hope to find another candidate with his fighting courage, his 
ability to attract the common voters, and his close identifi- 
cation in their minds with progress and prosperity at home 
and international co-operation abroad. Moreover, many a 
Democrat is filled with a sense of loneliness and insecurity 
as he realises that no.one can now be even moderately sure 
who will be the party’s candidate, 

The conclusion hurriedly reached upon the withdrawal 
of Mr. Truman was in most cases 
that the Democratic-party needed.a 


appeal to the mass of trade union 
and other voters in the North 
without offending the South, and 
a vice-presidential candidate who 
would be able to deliver the votes 
from the South without offending 
the North. The further conclusion 
has been that this trick might best 
be performed by Governor Adiai 
Stevenson of Illinois as the presi- 
dential candidate with Senator 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia as 
vice-presidential candidate. 


Governor Stevenson’s record 
and experience as a vote-getter, a 
successful administrator and a 
liberal exponent of an enlightened 
foreign policy are admirable. The 
twin facts that he once said a good 
word for Mr Alger Hiss, and that 
he has been divorced, have been 
much mentioned in the course of 
anxious studies of the Governor 

, which have lately appeared in 

Herblock in the Washington Pos print ; but it seems doubtful that 

regard them as 

serious obstacles to his nomination. 

If this were all the Democratic party chieftains had to worry 

about, they would be consuming much less aspirin than at 
present. 

One cause of the chieftains’ headaches has been the pre- 
occupation of Mr Stevenson with this week’s primary election 
in Illinois, the first step towards his re-election as Governor. 
He is understandably unwilling to cast away this post as 
things stand now, and in consequence has refused to declare 
himself available for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. He can hardly reverse this attitude just yet and he 
is in fact reacting much as General Eisenhower did to 
the Republican wooing. Mr Stevenson has made it reason- 
ably clear that he may be available at a later date, if the 
circumstances seem to warrant it, that is, if what is at present 
a relatively limited demand for him has been satisfactorily 
enlarged. What the party chieftains, Mr Truman among 


presidential nominee who would. 
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them, will have to worry about here seems to amount mainly 
to a matter of timing. But they have another and very much 
bigger worry. , 


Senator Estes Kefauver, the man from Tennessee, wearer 
of the symbolical coonskin cap, gentle of voice, friendly of 
manner, well remembered as the television star of the Senate 
Crime Investigation, a sayer of popular things on virtually 
all issues, from Far Eastern policy to Fair Employment 
practices—this brash amateur who announced his candidacy 
while Mr Truman was still silent about his own plans—has 
made such good use of his early start that he now appears 
to be within sight of (if he has not already reached and 
passed) the point where he will have to be taken seriously. 


As Mr Richard Strout of the Christian Science Monitor 
pointed out the other day, nobody seems to be for Senator 
Kefauver but the voters. They, however, have recognised 
in him the gallant underdog, the plucky challenger of the 
power of the big battalions ; and in the New Hampshire, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Nebraska primary elections he 
has romped ‘home. 


There is no reason to suppose that he is not going to 
repeat the performance in the Democratic primaries in New 
Jersey on April 15th, Maryland on May §th and Ohio on 
May 6th. And if, also on May 6th, the Democratic voters 
in Florida allow him to make even a respectable showing 
against Senator Russell, and if he then goes on to roll up 
a substantial vote on May 16th in the Oregon primary, in 
which Governor Stevenson’s name has been entered without 
his consent, the party chieftains will certainly have to think 
again. “The people,” said Senator Douglas of Illinois, 
after Mr Kefauver’s triumph in Nebraska, “are beginning 
to speak in unmistakable terms, and it would be well for 
the politicians and king-makers to listen.” But what the 
party chieftains need at the moment is succour rather than 
a sermon. 


Banking Leviathan 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA] 


IN a country where both bigness and bankers have always 
been suspect, the giant Bank of America has naturally been 
considered a double menace. Its growth into the world’s 
largest non-governmental financial institution has excited 
fear and hostility among other bankers and attempts at 
restraint on the part of the government. The latest took place 
a fortnight ago when the Federal Reserve Board, by a vote 
of three to two, with two members abstaining and the 
minority publicly protesting, decided to order the Trans- 
america Corporation, a holding company with an interest, 
now much reduced, in the Bank of America and in forty- 
seven other banks, to divest itself of its share holdings in 
the latter. 


The argument was ‘that the operations of Transamerica, 
which controls half the bank loans made in the five far- 
western states of California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon 
and Arizona, have tended to reduce competition in the 
banking field and thus violate the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 
This is the first time the Act has been invoked against a 
bank holding company and the ruling can only be enforced 
by a court order, which the president of Transamerica 
declares will be fought right up to the Supreme Court. The 
Truman Administration has been far from single-minded 
on Transamerica and the Giannini banking empire. On at 
least one occasion the Treasury has opposed the Federal 
‘ Reserve Board, and Mr Marriner Eccles, a former chairman 
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of the Reserve Board, attributed his removal to Mr Truman’; 
desire to win support in the critical state of California fo; 
his campaign in 1948. 

The Bank of America, the foundation stone of the Gianninj 
enterprises, is not directly affected by the dispute. In itself, 
it is a colossus, even in a period of increasing economic con- 
centration. Both a savings and a commercial bank, its assets 
of $7.5 billion are half again as large as those of its nearest 
rival ; its savings deposits are triple those of the nation’s 
largest savings bank, and as the pioneer of American branch 
banking, it has three times as many offices and deposit 
accounts as the second largest chain. It holds a proportion, 
estimated at 40 per cent, of all deposits in wealthy California 
and finances about a third of all new car purchases in the 
state. In 1947 it held, in US government securities, 1 per 
cent of the entire national debt. 


* 


Large as it is, however, it is not nearly the institution its 
founder, Amadeo Peter Giannini, dreamed of establishing. 
Giannini envisioned a nationwide and even worldwide branch 
banking system and doggedly pursued his goal in the face 
of the traditional American reliance on small unit banking. 
Lacking the assurance of adequate government contro] over 
large aggregations of capital, the United States has not 
developed the branch banking pattern almost universal in 
other nations, although in recent years the proportion of 
branch banks has been growing. 


Giannini, a successful fruit pedlar in San Francisco, in 
1904 raised $150,000 in capital and opened, in a former 
public house in the Italian quarter, the “Bank of Italy,” 
which, naturalised and with a thousand times as much capital, 
is today’s Bank of America. When, eighteen months later, 
the earthquake struck San Francisco, the new bank, by such 
“ unethical methods ” as open solicitation of deposit accounts 
and advertising for borrowers, had accumulated almost 
$2 million in resources. Giannini met the catastrophe with 
a celebrated manceuvre: he loaded $600,000 in gold, notes 
and securities into two wagons, heaped them. high with 
oranges and vegetables and drove them through the burning 
city to his suburban home, where he buried them in the 
garden. The city’s business district, its water mains broken 
by the tremor, was destroyed by fire, but almost before the 
ashes were cool, Giannini tacked a cardboard sign on a pole 
and started doing business in the ruins. 


The following year he again capitalised on calamity when, 
with what his biographers call “ uncanny prescience,” he 
hoarded all the gold he could lay his hands on and greeted 
the panic of 1907 in fully liquid condition. These incidents 
not only established the young banker in the community, but 
suggested to him the merits of branch banking, which, he is 
said to have thought, saved Canadian banks from serious 
disruption in the panic. 

When California, in 1909, approved statewide branch 
banking, the Bank of Italy acquired a bank in an Italian 
district in San Jose. By-1913 it had penetrated Los Angeles, 
where it began financing the infant film industry, to which 
it today lends $50 million a year. In 1916, acquisition of 
a small bank chain in the fertile Central Valley initiated 
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relations with Californian agriculture, today the nation’s 
richest, with am annual income of $2.5 billion. 

By the nineteen-twenties the bank’s growth had begun 
‘o cause alarm. The California League of Independent 
Bankers appeared, its members pledged never to sell to 
Giannini, whose Competition was putting many small banks 
‘ut of business. State banking supervisors, alarmed over 
vhat they called Giannini’s.“ weird mosaic ” of units, refused 
‘o issue him new charters, but he evaded them with mergers, 
dummy corporations and interlocking directorates, 


Branch banking was spreading so fast that the federal 
authorities, alarmed over the increasing concentration of 
yanking assets in state banks (i.¢., those organised under state 
laws; banks with national charters were not authorised to 
have branches), moved to discourage the trend. The 
McFadden Act, which restricted branch banking, allowed 
state banks converting to a national basis to retain all 
branches held on February 25, 1927. Three weeks before 
that deadline the Bank of Italy, which Giannini intended to 
convert into a national bank, suddenly absorbed into its 
98-unit system 191 other Giannini banks. This frantic 
amalgamation was made possible by the election of a new 
Governor of California, whom 100,000 Giannini stockholders 
had been urged to support. 


- 

The Transamerica Corporation, the Giannini holding 
company, originated in 1919 under another name to pur- 
chase shares of other banks and prepare them for integration 


into the Bank of Italy. It acquired banks in four other. 


western states, a chain in New York known as the Bank of 
America, and through its diverse holdings and stock manipu- 
lation became famous as “the world’s largest investment 
trust,” and a favourite. of speculators. The 1929 crash 
ended Giannini’s dreams of empire. He retired to Bad 
Gastein, relinquishing control of Transamerica to Wall Street 
bankers whom he had allowed to buy into his companies, 
previously owned completely by west coast stockholders. 
Two years later, however, he regained control by convincing 
stockholders that they had been cheated by slippery Eastern 
manipulators. 


It was in the nineteen-forties that booming California 
became the nation’s second most populous state and the Bank 
of America its largest bank in terms of resources, deposits, 
capital, profits and loans. Today it has 529 branches, 26 
installations at military bases, and, through a subsidiary, 8 
overseas branches with another planned for London’s West 
End. A profitable enterprise, its shares, unlike those of 
other banks, sell for nearly twice their par value. It 
specialises in service for “ the little man,” refusing to follow 
other California banks in closing on Saturdays, and offering 
such innovations as “ Lisa,” a life insured savings account 
under which a depositor’s savings goal is guaranteed if he 
should die before reaching it. 


Giannini’s cordial relations with the New Deal (the 
decision to reopen his bank after the “ bank holiday” of 
1933 is said to have come directly from the White House) 
Were unique among bankers. They lasted until 1938, during 
which time the Bank of America added 149 branches. For 
the next three years no new branches were authorised, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission instituted an 
investigation of Transamerica for alleged irregularities in its 
financial statement and stock manipulation. 

Giannini died in 1949, and was replaced by his son, Mr 
Lawrence Giannini, ‘a frailer figure, who is, however, just 
as Closely watched by government agencies. The SEC hear- 


. Ol 


ings were dropped’ in 1947, no conclusion having been 
reached, and the Federal Reserve Board assumed the burden 
of seeing that the Gianninis’ attempt “ to bring the resources 
and ability of a billion dollar bank to every American smail 
town” does not also, as one small banker put it, “ deprive 
citizens of their sacred American right to do banking with 
whom and where they choose.” 


American Notes 


Steel Seizure 


The steel industry has been snatched from the jaws of 
its long-anticipated strike by the President’s last-minute 
seizure of the plants, but to the steel companies this is a fate 
worse than a strike. They consider it to be confiscation and 
are appealing to the courts. Should the companies refuse 
to co-operate by continuing to. manage the mills under the 
nominal authority of the government, they coukd make it 
almost impossible for steel output to continue. The Presi- 
dent’s legal authority for seizure is certainly doubtful ; he is 
taking his stand on his “ inherent” constitutional powers to 
protect the country against disaster. A prolonged steel strike 
would, indeed have been disastrous for the defence pro- 
gramme, although most manufacturers seem to have had 
sufficient stocks of steel to carry on for two weeks or more. 
But whether or not it is decided in the end that the President 
has power to seize the steel..plants, the legal argument is 
likely to drag on so long that a settlement of the steel dispute 
will have been reached in the meantime. 


The companies fear that the government will force them 
to give the full pay increase recommended by the Wage Stabi- 
lisation Board, without the accompanying price increase 
which they insist is essential and which Mr Arnall, the Price 
Stabiliser, has refused to consider. But in the final days of 
negotiation in New York before the strike was due to start, 
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genuine collective bargaining seemed at last to be beginning. 
The companies made their first offer, of a pay increase of over 
half the 26 cents recommended by the WSB, and Mr Putnam, 
the Economic Stabiliser, was said to be ready to over-rule 
Mr Arnall and grant a price rise of about $4 a ton, one-third 
of the amount the companies were asking. The negotiations 
have now moved to a Fishes level in Washington and, with 
pressure being put on the companies by the seizure, agree- 
ment should not be impossible, provided that the trade union 
can be persuaded to step down a little from the WSB recom- 
mendations. 


The union should be in a mood to make concessions, for 
so far the steel dispute has gone very much its way. Not only 
was the WSB report much more favourable to the union as 
regards wages than had been expected, but it included a 
recommendation for a union shop, which the companies 
contend has nothing to do with stabilisation and therefore 
nothing to do with the WSB. And now the President, arguing 
that the union had already repeatedly postponed the strike at 
his request, has seized the steel plants instead of using the 
alternative method of an anti-strike injunction against the 
union under the Taft-Hartley Act. Mr Truman thus made 
it clear that his sympathies were with the steel-workers and 
that he agreed with the union leaders that this was a strike 
brought about by the industry, not by the union. Labour 
now owes him, and the Democratic y, a debt which it 
will be able to repay at the polls next November. 


* * * 


Dropping the Prober: 


Mr Newbold Morris has been sacked from his job of 
cleaning up the federal government and has gone home con- 
vineed that it was only a whitewashing the Administration 
wanted after all. But he has the satisfaction of taking with 
him Mr McGrath, the Attorney-General. It was the impli- 
cation that the Department of Justice, which should be above 
suspicion, had been concerned in recent scandals which 
made the President and Mr McGrath invite Mr Morris to 
come to Washington. But when Mr Morris paid the 
Attorney-General the doubtful compliment of presenting 
him with the first of the financial questionnaires he had 
drawn up for senior government servants, Mr McGrath 
discharged him. Within a few hours Mr Truman had 
removed the Attorney-General as well. 


Judge McGranery, Mr McGrath’s successor, has no inten- 
tion of recalling Mr Morris ; he has already announced that 
he will turn the corruption hunt over to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. First, however, Mr McGranery must him- 
self get a clean bill of health from the FBI. This is usual 
before the Senate confirms an appointment, but it is already 
being alleged that Judge McGranery, when Assistant 
Attorney-General at the end of the war, “ whitewashed ” 
government employees accused of conveying secret docu- 
ments to the offices of the. left-wing magazine Amerasia. 
It looks as if Mr McGranery may have some difficulty about 
his confirmation, even though he was once a member of the 
Senate himself. 


Mr Morris has already given his view that the FBI is 
quite unsuited to the task of tracking down corruption and 
correcting unethical conduct in office; he is not alone in 
believing that the FBI should be kept outside politics and 
confine itself to the business of law enforcement. Mr 
Hoover, its head, himself seems to have felt, in the past at 
least, that his hands were full enough with counter-espionage 
and the investigation of leyalty cases for the government. 
It may be, however, that the. Administration knew, . after 
the Morris fiasco, that no independent investigator could 
be persuaded to take on the task of cleaning an establishment 
which soon will be turned upside down to accommodate 
a new tenant. The President, by trying to ride two horses 
at once—to keep Mr McGrath in office and to have him 
investigated too—has missed the opportunity of leaving his 
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house in order, or even giving the impression that he con- 
sidered it very important to do so. 


* x * 


A Calculated Risk 


Mr Charles Wilson’s swan-song, his last report after 
fifteen’ months in charge of America’s industrial moblisa- 
tion, was a rousing reply to those who have been accusing 
him of showing so little sense of urgency and so much con- 
cern for the civilian economy that the defence prograinme, 
in the words of the Senate preparedness subcommittee, has 
produced “a small number of guns and a great amount of 
butter, with a considerable number of lollipops thrown in,” 
Mr Wilson also managed to get in a few digs at the Defence 
Department’s planners, whose unattainable schedules for 
future armament output have - provided most of the 
evidence for allegations that the defence programme has 
been lagging dangerously. .Mr Wilson insisted that de/ence 
production had never been limited by shortages of maicrials 
and that he had given the services everything they wanted, 
even when he considered their requests. irrational. 

To Mr Wilson the long series of “ stretch-outs ” or “ cut- 
backs” in the defence programme, which have been so much 
criticised, represent a calculated risk. When in 1951 the 
chance of full scale war breaking out seemed no greater, if as 
great, than in 1950, it was decided that, instead of rising 
sharply to a peak, military production should rise more 
gently to a plateau ; there it would stay much longer—until 
at least the end of 1954, according to Mr Wilson, who put 
the date six months later than President Truman had in 
January. Defence output is already two-thirds of the way 
up to this plateau and in most cases climbing rapidly. When 
it gets to the top, at the end of this year, $4 billion worth of 
“hard goods” and military construction will be turned out 
each month. This, Mr Wilson emphasised, is the goal set 
by the services themselves and he reported that he was 
leaving the rearmament programme firmly set upon the path 
towards it. 

The risk of this delay was obvious, and is not over yet, 
but the calculation was that it would in the end give America 
greater and more lasting str . The new arms, when 
they do come off the assembly lines, will be of the latest 
types, a match for anything the Russians have, instead of the 


~ obsolescent weapons that are all that could have been put 


into large-scale production quickly. But they are armaments 
which take a long time to get into production, which are 
always being improved by research, and which involve all 
sorts of complicated electronic and other equipment. They 
will be coming, however, from factories that eould double 
or triple output at the drop of a hat—or an outbreak of 
war. This is another advantage of making haste slowly; 
American rearmament will be on the broad base that Mr 
Wilson considers so important, able if necessary to rise much 
higher much faster than is at t contemplated. If 
defence industry had rushed up dhe peak this year, it would 
have been some time before it could gather enough breath 
to go further. It would have been ready for a war, per).ps, 
but not for the long pull needed to prevent--war. 


x se * 


On the Inflation Front 


Pressure is once more being put on the Federal Reserve 
Board by Congress to revive flagging retail sales by relaxing 
its curbs on consumer credit for automobiles, appliances «nd 
furniture, Consumer credit stands just about where it did 
a year ago, and bank loans to business, which increased | ' ‘le 
ae es oe — in the first quarter Boy this ycal, 

ve not to money su as | did a year 220, 
when they rose by $1.6 bala tee ee three months. 
Indeed, at the beginning of the second quarter, there ws 3 
rapid contraction, as the season for repayment of !oans 
began. The federal cash deficit for-the year ending ™ 
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June will be much smaller than the $4 billion the President 
forecast last January, and may not materialise at all, because 
military deliveries are lagging, and spending of the foreign 
aid appropriations has been slower than expected. 


The monetary authorities may be forced to give way, 
under the threat that if they do not loosen the credit curbs, 
Congress will. But looking ahead, they see little cause for 
complacency in the fight against inflation. In the new 
financial year, the Treasury will probably have to borrow 
between $5 and $10 billion, depending, to some extent, on 
the amount by which Congress cuts the President’s budget. 
No one is willing to predict that this can come entirely from 

-bank sources, particularly as money will be needed to 
mance a record expenditure for new industrial plant and 
equipment. Deliveries of military “hard goods” will rise 
from more than $2 billion worth a month to more than 
$3 billion worth by December and it is hard to foresee 
any slackening of the economy when payments of this size 
are pouring into the national income stream without any 
compensating increase in civilian goods. 

The politics of an election year have already forced the 
Federal Reserve Board to make a hole in one of its anti- 
inflationary dikes. Mr Truman has asked the voluntary 
restraint committees, made up of representatives of financing 
institutions of all kinds, to cease screening the proposed 
borrowings of states, municipalities and other local bodies. 
The reason given by the President was that it is undesirable 
to continue, for any longer than absolutely necessary, a 
federal veto on local activities. But what pushed the 
President momentarily. into the states’ rights camp was the 
refusal of the credit restraint authorities to approve a new 
bond issue by public bodies in the State of Washington to 
buy out a privately owned electricity company. They con- 
sidered this would be inflationary, as the supply of electricity 
would not be increased, but in the north-west it was repre- 
sented as a veto on public ownership imposed by private 
investment bankers. The danger is not so much that 
borrowings by states and cities will increase, though they 
certainly will, especially for such purposes as paying bonuses 
to ex-servicemen, but that lenders may conclude that there 
is no longer any need for restraint in other directions. 


* * * 


General Eisenhower’s Coat-Tails 


The hearts of Eisenhower supporters have been warmed 
by results in the primary elections, which suggest that, if only 
he can be nominated, the General will be swept into office 
on a flood of popular enthusiasm. These results strengthen 
the argument, which has force for the professional Republi- 
can politicians, that only General Eisenhower’s nomination 
can guarantee Republican control of the Senate, where the 
Democrats now hold fifty seats to the Republicans’ forty-six. 
But it is an argument which is beginning to give cold feet 
to some more far-sighted friends of the General. They fear 
that the Eisenhower flood may float back into the Senate a 
group of isolationist Republicans who can be counted upon 
to oppose General Eisenhower’s international policies at 
every turn, 


The alternative, should General Eisenhower win by some- 
thing less than a landslide, is that while the Republicans 
would almost certainly carry the House of Representatives, 
the Senate might well remain under nominal Democratic 
control. This might be the lesser disaster, for on foreign 
policy General Eisenhower would command Democratic 
support, and the Senate committee chairmanships would be 
kept out of the hands of such Republicans as Senator Bridges, 
Senator Wiley, Senator Capehart, and Senator McCarthy. 

The dilemma arises because this year, of the thirty-four 
Senate seats to be filled—there are in addition to the usual 
thirty-two contests, two special elections, one in Nebraska 
and one in Kentucky—only fourteen are held by~Democrats, 
and twenty by Republicans. Their vintage is 1946, a year 
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in which the country took revenge on the Democrats fo; 
controls, scarcities, and meat rationing by electing a Republi- 
can Congress. A number of obscure Republicans profited, 
The chances of the Democrats this year are further improved 
because at least five of their seats falling vacant lie in safe 
southern states. 


Republicans counting their chickens concede that four 
other Democratic seats, in Wyoming, Kentucky, Arizona, and 
Rhode Island, are probably safe. If this is true, there are 
only five contests. in which the Republicans stand a good 
chance of picking up the three new seats which are al! they 
need for control of the Senate if they can hold those they 
now possess. The most promising are those in Connecticut, 
where Senator Benton was elected by a majority of just over 
1,000 ; in Michigan, where Senator Moody was appointed 
to succeed Senator Vandenberg, a Republican ; and in West 
Virginia, where Senator Kilgore squeezed in by less than 
4,000 votes in 1946. But the Republicans have their own 
weak brethren, on whom Democratic fire will be concen- 
trated: Senators Cain of Washington, Ecton of Montana, 
Kem of Missouri, Watkins of Utah, Malone of Nevada, and 
Williams of Delaware. With the exception of Senator 
Williams, who almost single-handed rang up the curtain on 
curruption in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, General 
Eisenhower would miss none of them. The irony is that if 
he runs he can hardly avoid giving them a free ride on his 
coat-tails. 


Shorter Notes 


The President has asked Congress to authorise a special 
federal ballot, similar to the one used by the armed forces 
in 1944, for members of the services who wish to vote 
while away from home. Mr Truman criticised the “ com- 
plicated and conflicting ” electoral laws of the various states 
that will make absentee voting very difficult for the 2.5 
million servicemen of voting age, their wives, and 200,000 
civilians living Overseas. He urged that a federal ballot be 
provided for the coming election and that general amend- 
ment of state voting measures be undertaken to simplify the 
procedure for future elections. 

*x 


One face which many had hoped to see in the next Senate 
will not appear. The President has announced that he will 
not be a candidate for his old job of Senator from Missouri, 
and Senator Humphrey’s project of making all ex-Presidents 
life members of the Senate is not likely to mature in time. 

* 


A group of more than 100 waiters have filed suit against 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City for $3 million 
which they allege is due to them for gratuities. The waiters 
argue that the hotel collects 15 per cent of banquet charges 
from diners as tips for the waiters, but that during the past 
six years they have received only ro per cent ; the remaining 
5 per cent, they allege, has gone into the management’s till. 

. 


New York housewives will shortly be able to buy yellow 
margarine instead of having to buy it white and stir in 4 
yellow dye. Thanks to Governor Dewey, the Republicans 
in the State Legislature, many of whom represent dairy 
farming districts, have at last summoned up the courage 0 
repeal-the ban on the manufacture and sale of coloured 
margarine which had existed for over 60 years. The federal 
tax on coloured margarine was repealed two years ago, but 
its sale is still restricted in seven other dairying states. 

* 


The law of supply and demand was the reason why price 
controls were lifted recently on sundials, bowling pins, 
dinosaur bones and “ non-edible” foods, all of which, the 
price stabilisers said, “have but a trifling effect” on living 
costs. By non-edible foods, it was added, are meant the wat 
fruits and plastic turkeys often used in displayins 
refrigerators. : 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Ferment 


HE storm over Trieste has swept through Italy at a 

moment of considerable political confusion. All 
political parties are out with moistened fingers testing the 
electoral weather because the next round of municipal 
and regional elections is due in May ; these will be fol- 
lowed, moreover, by a general election, which must be 
held either in the autumn or by this time next year. 
The imminence of these two important tests of public 
opinion greatly increases the difficulties of Signor De 
Gasperi, the Prime Minister, in dealing with a subject 
about which nearly everyone in Italy has come to have deep 
and often violent emotions. This feeling about Trieste has 
been deliberately fostered for political and personal motives 
by a wide variety of persons. upshot has been to create 
a mood of extremism which has already shown signs of 
getting out of hand. As a result, the Government's efforts 
to adopt a rational approach, although secretly supported by 
considerable sections of intelligent opinion, may yet cost it 
dear among the masses. In some places people now run the 
risk of being beaten up if they are known to express the view 
that Italy cannot seriously expect to regain the whole of 
Zone B from Jugoslavia. 


Complicated Manoeuvrings 


It is difficult at present to assess the Government’s stand- 
ing in the country. On the general issues of foreign and 
home policy there is- probably no serious disagreement 
between men like Signor De Gasperi, a Democratic Socialist 
like Signor Saragat, the Republican Signor Pacciardi, the 
leading Liberals, and even many of the monarchists. Yet 
the position of Signor De Gasperi within the Christian 
Democrat party is being continually undermined by his own 
right wing ; Signor Saragat is being vigorously encouraged to 
enter a popular front with the Communists ; the Liberals and 
Monarchists are increasingly subject to the pull of the neo- 
Fascists ; and the Republicans, although they did well in the 
municipal elections last year, are threatened with extinction 
if their alliance with Signor De Gasperi is broken up. In 
the end the outcome of these and other complicated 
manceuvrings is likely to be decided by the development 
during the next few months of three main elements in current 
Italian politics—the clerical bid for power inside the 
Christian Democrat party, the Communist tactics of forming 
a popular front, and the national resurgence of the Fascists. 


At the last general election in 1948, the prestige of the 
Church played a vital, perhaps decisive, role in winning 
votes for the Christian Democrat party. Since then, under 
Signor De Gasperi’s leadership, a great deal has been done 
to emphasise the party’s lay aspect. Although the Prime 
Minister is a devout Catholic—one of his daughters is a 
nun—he strongly believes that democrats of all kinds, 
Liberal and Socialist just as much as Christian Democrat, 
must band together if the parliamentary state and republican 
constitution are to be upheld. He himself has consistently 
tried to maintain his government as»a coalition, often against 
the opposition of other Christian Democrats in the cabinet 
who could point out that the by itself has an absolute 
majority in the lower house if not quite in the upper. For 
a long time the right-wing Socialists were in the government, 
but now the coalition includes only the Republicans. 

Today the Vatican is profoundly worried about the pros- 
pects for both the regional and the general elections. There 
is accordingly a strong movement afoot in Italy to re-establish 


in Italy 


the ascendancy of clerical influence over the Christian Demo- 
crat party in order to prevent the popular front victory at the 
polls which many people fear. To this end, a kind of political 
crusade has been generated during the past few months by 
Catholic Action (Azione Cattolica) under the able and active 
guidance of its lively new head, Dr Luigi Gedda. Unfor- 
tunately this crusade alienates a great many people and js 
ruinous to Signor De Gasperi personally. It is splitting the 
Christian Democrat party. It has already contributed towards 
Democratic Socialist unwillingness to be committed to a com- 
mon list with the Christian Democrats for the regional elec- 
tions. It is in consequence making Signor De Gasperi 
increasingly dependent on right wing suppoft, and this in 
turn means that he can no longer enjoy his former prestige 
of being virtually above party. 

To these criticisms, the Church may well argue that it 
did, after all, make a heavy contribution to the defeat of the 
Communists in 1948. But the answer is that the present 
tactics of Catholic Action are in fact breaking up, for the first 
time since 1948, the political situation which existed in 
Italy since those elections. What is’ wanted is the spread of 
the Church’s influence outside party politics, rather than the 
encroachment of clericalism on the inner direction of the one 
mass party which is opposed to Communism. If the new 
political crusade were called off, the Christian Democrats 
would be in a stronger position to form decisive electoral 
alliances with other parties and Signor De Gasperi might be 
able to recover some of the ground he has lately lost. There 
can be little doubt that this would be in the interests of a 
democratic Italy and of its allies in the North Atlantic Pact. 
As things are, the leading spirits of Azione Cattolica frankly 
regard the present republican constitution as unworkable 
and mean to change it as soon as they can for a cross between 
those of Spain and the United States. Since they call Signor 
De Gasperi an out of date nineteenth century figure, it is not 
surprising that already their attitude is sometimes said to 
smack of Francoismo, 


Communists Regain Lost Ground 


To the left of the Christian Democrat bloc, the success 
of the Communists in forming a popular front depends on 
detaching the Democratic Socialists finally from Signor De 
Gasperi’s side. The prospects of Communist success have 
improved since the recent election of Signor Romita as the 
Socialist Secretary and Matteo Matteétti as his Vice Secre- 
tary. Both have succumbed to the temptation of trying to 
filch votes from the Communists and left wing Nenni 
Socialists by opposing the government ; but the resu!t of 
such a policy may well mean that they themselves en up 
again as a minor group inside the popular front. In that case 
the Italian Communists, who have already won back some 
of the voting strength they lost between 1946 and 1948, 

ht have a larger number of fellow travellers by next year 
an at any previous election. 

To the right of the Christian Democrats, the position 's 
scarcely any better. Everyone expects a swing to the ‘ight 
in the forthcoming regional elections. If that happens and 
the neo-Fascist MSI (Movimento Sociale Italiano) gains sub- 
stantially, its power of attraction over the remaining followers 
of the smaller and more moderate right wing parties. the 
Liberals and Monarchists, will increase corresponding!y 3 
the general election. Moreover, if the election is not held till 
next year the old guard of regular Fascists, men who followed 
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Mussolini to the end and who are precluded by law from 
public life till next December, will be able to appear again 


openly. Already they stand in the wings, much of their 


orestige regained and their advice increasingly sought in 
srivate by members of the present democratic parties. How 
he Italian right will sort itself out eventually is still in- 
rutable. » But already the combined strength of clericals, 
iscists and monarchists is enough to represent a major 
volitical foree nearly comparable with the other two—the 
ommunists and, for want of a better definition, those who 
ce potential adherents of Signor De Gasperi. 


This, then, is the scene of political confusion in which the 
‘rime Minister is having to deal with the explosive problem 
[rieste. Beneath a relatively placid exterior, Italy is today 
cthing with a pre-electoral fever which has permeated every 


‘ner—except possibly the collected determination of the 


Communist camp. Sometimes it hardly seems conceivable 
iat, beset by parliamentary difficulties even among its own 
(ollowers, so friendless a government could carry on quietly 
for another year and then get itself re-elected to office. It 
is equally hard to see, nevertheless, just what the next steps 
yen of Catholic Action are to be. And it is almost certain 
that President Einaudi would refuse to accept Signor De 
Gasperi’s final resignation until somebody else, with a fully 
fledged programme, put himself at the head of an explicit 
political rebellion in the Christian Democrat ranks. The 
Prime Minister, therefore, is likely to carry on, living rather 
from hand to mouth as he has virtually done since last July. 
What he cannot afford is to make no progress in taking 
ver some measure of Italian responsibility for Zone A. That 
; what the western alliance must always bear in mind in 
irying to solve the Trieste problem. 


General Principles 


“Our goals are simple ; they are honourable ; they can be 
achieved. Why, therefore, should there be confusion in the 
minds of millions of our own peoples as to the basic aims of 
our defence programme?” To this question, posed by 
General Eisenhower in his report on his first year as Supreme 
Commander of the Atlantic allies’ forces in Europe, there is 
no simple answer ; but the mental confusion of which he 
speaks cannot be wholly attributed to the efforts of those who 
deliberately seek to confuse. In part, it is the result of the 
western leaders’ failure to explain their policies in words 
vhich make a clear impression on the man in the street. 
The Supreme Commander’s report, however, will itself help 
to fill this gap. Ostensibly addressed to the military Standing 
Group of Nato, it is nevertheless clearly directed to the 
general reader. It ranges far beyond the technical scope of 
the general’s responsibilities, and in so doing provides the 
answers to several of the questions in the minds of the 
confused - millions. 

One of these questions asks why, if the threat of Soviet 
aggression is so real, the Russians have not already taken 
idvantage of the West’s weakness by sweeping through to 
‘he Channel. In simple and patient words, General Eisen- 
hower explains that “ the threat of force is no less terrifying 
to the weak than force itself,” and that if the West had not 

ken both its defences and its morale in hand, nation after 
nition could have been “infiltrated, harassed, and brow- 
eaten into submission” without war. Again, to the argu- 
‘ent that rearmament means ruin he returns the firm answer 

at “nothing would be gained and much lost through any 

‘dstantial lowering of the already low standard of living in 
curope.” His report, indeed, shows a sincere sympathy for 
“uropean economic difficulties, and for the ‘caution with 
“hich European governments have approached the loading 
' new burdens on to their peoples. To both the American 
‘nd the European public he makes it clear that Atlantic 
detence will not call for an infinity of effort. While on the 
one hand America cannot be expected to arm the whole free 
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world, and each major area must eventually be defended 
primarily by its own peoples, Europe will not be required 
to maintain permanently under arms the full regular forces 
necessary to meet a Soviet invasion. And for all the Atlantic 
peoples the goal is not too remote. 

Visible and within grasp we have the capability of building 
such military, economic and moral strength as the Com- 
munist world would never dare to challenge. When that point 
is reached, the Iron Curtain rulers may finally be willing to 
participate seriously in disarmament negotiations. 

_Yet this buoyancy is not achieved by playing down the 
difficulties and dangers. If General Eisenhower’s forces have 
been doubled in numbers and successfully redeployed during 
his year of service, they still are not strong enough to offer 
“ prolonged resistance east of the Rhine barrier.” If morale 
is far better than it was a year ago, at the same time the trend 
towards more complex weapons: is accelerating ; and the 
resultant saving in manpower ‘is being offset by the mounting 
cost of equipment, which can only be overcome by “ eliminat- 
ing every trace of luxury” both in the equipment itself and 
in military organisation. The barriers which divide the 
nations of Europe are still “expensive and wasteful encum- 
brances, pyramiding the cost of production with tariffs, over- 
heads, taxes and middlemen.” The Supreme Commander 
sees in the unification of Europe “ the only possible way of 
creating reasonable security, and ensuring, at the same time, 
the improvement in living standards that characterises western 
Civilisation.” His hopes of seeing this unification realised are 
tempered by some appreciation of the’ difficulties involved ; 
and if his readers on this side of the Atlantic are tempted to 
wish that this appreciation was stronger, they will be relieved 
by his verdict that, even without European union, “ respect- 
able strength can be achieved within Nato.” 


But the most striking thing about General Eisenhower's 
report is perhaps its exhortatory vein. He addresses himself 
in turn to political factions that consider their interests as 
more important than the fate of their nations ; to businessmen 
who place “ profits above patriotism ”; and to workers who 
are still taken in by the propaganda of those who have 
destroyed free trade unionism ‘east of the Iron Curtain. There 
are, he writes, “ many steps possible in Europe which would 
cost little and yet bring rich returns through increased 
strength ”; he does not specify these steps, but their nature 
emerges from his praise of such projects as the Schuman 
Plan. It is not, however, only to Europe that the general 
addresses himself. The whole of the West can, in his view, 
only be saved if its peoples “ make a complete break with 
many things of the past, and show a willingness to do 
something new and challenging.” This is rich fare, which 
neither Americans nor Europeans would find easy to stomach 
if it was served up by any other than General Eisenhower. 


Germany Recreates Capital 


SOME answers can now be given to the question—how has 
Germany found the capital to finance the extraordinary 
recovery~since the currency reform of 1948 ? During 1951 
the gross national product amounted to DM 111 billion 
and net investments for new plant and additional inventories 
amounted to DM 20.4 billion. In the previous year it was 
DM 15.4 billion. Large sums have, of course, also been 
spent on repairs to war damage. Self-financing has provided 
a very large proportion of investment capital. German firms 
and trade have been able to accumulate investment capital 
by charging high prices in a market which was for a long 
time almost insatiable and by taking advantage of a con- 
cession made in income tax and generous provisions for 
amortisation. Only a small proportion of investments have 
come from the state, though a certain amount of direction 
has been exercised by offering special tax concessions for 
investments in essential branches of industry, such as 
housing and shipbuilding. _The Reconstruction Loan 
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Corporation, which was founded in 1949 to channel state 
funds into industry and to finance the export trade, extended 
total credits of DM 4 billion in the three years of its 
existence. Over three-quarters of its resources consisted 
of the counterpart funds arising from imports under ERP 
and relief grants from the US Government. The funds put 
at the Corporation’s disposal by the German central bank, 
chiefly for financing long-term export contracts, amounted 
to DM 627 million. 


The private banks—by tradition closely bound up with 
industry—helped German firms that sought credits at any 
cost. About one-third of the short-term credits which the 
banks have extended have been constantly prolonged and 
used for long-term investments. The banks raised the total 
amount of short-term credits to industry from DM 4 billion 
at the end of 1948 to about DM 16 billion at the end of 
1951. They did so in spite of their own huge capital 
losses arising out of the war and inflation. In the event, 
the risks have been justified by the great increase in pro- 
duction that has followed. The banks have been able to 
build up more ‘satisfactory capital: reserves themselves. A 
very high rate of employment has been achieved, while the 
unemployment figure has remained fairly stable around 1.3 
pillion. (The number of persons who are both employable 
and are not earning money “on the side” is, however, 
certainly less than half this figure.) 


Extent of Hidden Reserves 


One of the main reasons why German enterprises have 
been able to secure bank credits has been the extraordinary 
strength which they revealed when they brought out their 
hidden reserves after 1948. After the currency reform it 
was necessary to prepare new D-mark balance-sheets. The 
opportunity was given to revalue capital assets without 
becoming liable for taxation on that account. Ever since 
the period following the first world war German firms have 
conducted an excessively conservative policy of restricting 
dividends and writing<down assets to sums which have 
become increasingly disproportionate to the true value of 
plant. The limitation of dividends to 6 per cent became 
compulsory when Hitler. began his rearmament campaign, 
and has still nor been abolished. By revaluing assets to 
something nearer their true value, most German enterprises 
have been able to offset in .their balance-sheets the vast 
losses they have incurred through the currency reform (or, 
more accurately, the inflation which the reform ended), the 
loss of property in the eastern areas of Germany, destruction 
through bombing, and dismantlement. The extent of this 
process is expressed in the single fact that the average 
rate of conversion of capital of industrial companies from 
Reichsmarks to D-marks has so far been 10:8, although 
the currency was cut at the rate of over 11:1. It has been 
expressed also in the great rise in the quotations of the 
leading industrial shares, which has in turn enabled an 
increasing number of companies to make successful issues 
of bonds convertible into equities. 


A complaint of the iron, steel and coal companies of the 
Ruhr is that they have hitherto been prohibited from raising 
capital in the market in this way, as the regrouping of the 
trusts under Allied Law 27 is not completed ; the assets 
of the companies which have been formed out of the old 
trusts have not yet all been valued nor has the rate at which 
shares will be exchanged been fixed. This handicap, together 
with the fact that the prices of steel and coal are limited, 
has placed the basic industries at a disadvantage. Never- 
theless, the steel industry has helped itself to a remarkable 
extent out of profits and the use of short-term credits for 
investment. Heavy industry also received the greater part 
of the long-term credits given by the Reconstruction Loan 
Corporation. Some DM: 450 million has been invested in 
the steel industry during the last 3 years on expansion (not 
including repairs), a fact reflected in the growth of steel 
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production from some 3} million tons to an annual rate of 
nearly 15 million tons. However, if output is to rise, as 
the Ruhr hopes, to 19 million tons, an investment of DM 
3 billion is needed in the next two or three years (or 
double this sum according to the report of the Reconstruc- 
tion Credit Corporation) and only about 40 per cent of this 
sum can be raised by the industry itself. 


The coal industry has been neglected to an extraordinary 
extent despite its basic importance.- This has been duc to 
many factors, chief among them being the low price at 
which export coal has been fixed, and the continued 
uncertainty about the ownership of the mines. Some DM 
1.5 billion is needed in the Ruhr coalfields for a long- 
term programme. About DM 600 million, part of which 
has already been’ raised, is to be invested in the short-term 
programme for increasing output to 450,000 tons a day. 
The electric power industry also calls for investment of 
some DM 3 billion, of which it can only raise about 20 
per cent. 


Needs of Basic Industries 


The amount invested in the last few yeafs in Western 
Germany has therefore been large proportionately to the 
gross national product. But the gross national product itself 
is comparatively low, and investment has been for the most 
part undirected. The coal industry in particular has been left 
without the funds needed to expand production. The 
principle followed was “laid down by the Minister of 
Economics, Dr Erhard, when he remarked: “ No one but 
a fool would entrust his money to the state to invest.” 
If it had not been for Marshall aid and the device of the 
counterpart funds, there would have been little chance 
of priming the pump in the basic industries and the export 
trade. But counterpart funds are an uncertain factor for 
the future, as the amount of aid which Germany will receive 
from the United States will depend upon the extent to 
which it is ready to help in defence. With this in mind, 
and realising the essential importance of raising coal output 
if all the other expanding industries are not to be frustrated 
for lack of materials, German financial experts have for a 
long time past been working on a scheme for making all 
other enterprises and trade contribute towards investment 
in the basic industries. A complicated, and probably ineffec- 
tive plan after long delays is still not in operation. Uncon- 
trolled private capital formation is*still proceeding very 
rapidly, helped by extremely generous taxation allowances. 
But for the basic industries, etme looks to the United 
States to provide investment credits, once the Schuman pool’s 
High Authority is set up and a similar body controls a 


common defence budget for the European Defence 
Community. 


The Reconstruction Loan Corporation’s report gives two 
alternatives for the future. If the rearmament drive con- 
tinues, the German economy will have to exert itself to 
the utmost in order to increase production, maintain social 
welfare, and prevent inflation. the other hand, if inter- 
national tension relaxes without the markets controlled by 
Russia being opened there will be such extreme competition 
among the western exporting nations that it will be hard 
to prevent a dangerous fall in the standard of living. 


A third alternative is proposed by Professor Fritz Baade, 
. head of = Kiel Economic Research Institute, ~ 

ings are always used to support the arguments o! the 
Social-Democrat Party. Professor Baade declares that the — 
reunion of Germany is “much more important than our’ 
military defence contribution.” If unity is achieved, Wester 
estoy sat gp do zone some DM 3 billion, — 
Wa, Sad ses could be saved by cutting down occupe — 
tion costs. It. will be seen te he eee of capital 
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CED THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FOUNDED JN 1759 


Carron will plan the 
complete layout for 
your works canteen 


Carron heavy duty cooking equipment is produced * 
to run on any type of solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or 
electricity. Carron experts are in a position to advise 
| on the most suitable installation to meet your particular re- 
quirements. Not only will Carron supply the best cooking 
equipment for your purpose, but will plan the complete installation. 
Regular maintenance contracts can be arranged. Write for further 
details and literature to Department HC, 


Cc a i % © ry HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT Coal » Coke » Steam : Oil : Gas : Electricity 


CARRON COMPANY « CARRON - FALKIRK + STIRLINGSHIRE and London * Manchester : Liverpool + Newcastle * Glasgow 
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ENVESTMENT shock-absorbing mountings. 
Felt can be die-cut, punched, 
y - machined and.even ground, 
2 /Oannum and does not ravel, shred or fray. 
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Equal to £4.15 .3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the Standard Rate 


Abbey National announce that, with effect from 
April 1, the interest on shares will be raised 
from 24% to 2$%, and on deposit accounts from 
14% to 2%, with income tax paid by the Society in 
each case. Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are 
accepted for investment in Abbey National. For 
further particulars apply for a copy of the Society’s 
Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 
| BUILDING SOCIETY 
]] HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Whatever your interest, send your 
inquiries to Bury Felt Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd., Hudcar Mills, Bury, Lancs. 
London office: 3 Snow Hill, E.C.1. 

Phone: Central 4448 
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in the fashion field fc: 
means handbags, smart accessories, 
gay hats in charming colours. 
Soft, just the right texture, 
felt wears well, keeps 
its shape and colour 
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S) INDUSTRIES FAIR 
HANNOVER 1952 


THE HEAVY INDUSTRIES FAIR 


27 APRIL—6 MAY = 


General Engineering (except Machine | 
Tools) - Electrical Industries - Products > 
of the Iron and Steel Industries - Iron, &} 
Sheet Iron and Metal Goods - Tools 


and Precision Mechanics - Chemistry 
Synthetic Products - Caoutchouc 


(Asbestos) - All Office Supplies + 
Se | - FOR INFORMATION 


FOR PARTICULARS PLEASE PLEASE APPLY TO; 
APPLY 70: 


DEUTSCHE MESSE- UND 
AUSSTELLUNGS-A.G. 
HANNOVER 
MESSEGELANDE 


o M €.3°3.6 6. N OD 


AUSSTELLUNGS-GMBH 
COLOGNE-DEUTZ 


The machine tool industry will show “y 


a comprehensive range of its pro- 
ducts at the : 
2nd European oy 


Machine Tool Exhibition 


Hannover 
4th - 23rd Sep- wy 


International Photo 


and Cinema Exhibition 


“"COLOGNE 
ay 26 APRIL —4 MAY 
Vv 
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Photokina 
1052 


Our representative: Schenkers Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, London WC2. Tel Holborn sinks 


tember 1952 
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A Code for the World Press 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT} 


To most of the Americans who were in at the start of it, 
the effort to make freedom of information and of the press 
a rallying cry of the United Nations seemed to hold great 
porentialities. The prospect of converting the Communists 
to any such (to them) unnatural beliefs might indeed be 
remote ; but the raising of a standard under which all others 
might serve looked like a worth-while task. But four 
years of discussion in the United Nations have enthroned 
disillusion in the seat of hope. In readiness for the fifth and 
fina! session of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press, recently concluded in New York, 
the Secretary-General, acting upon instructions, had invited 
world-wide comment from “ information enterprises and 
national and international professional associations ” on the 
draft code of ethics for journalists which by now had 
become one of the sub-commission’s two major preoccupa- 
tions. This inquiry was not received with much enthusiasm 
by professional bodies in either the United States or Britain. 
The mightiest of the professional associations in the United 
States, the American Society of Newspaper Editors, for 
instance, gloomily replied that in present.conditions it felt it 
would be a waste of time and effort to proceed with the code. 


enthusiastic from many other parts of the world; and it 
seemed reasonably clear that a code of ethics was going 
to be adopted during the three-weeks’ session which the 
sub-commission began early in March. 

The twelve members of this body were designated 
“experts”: that is, they were their own masters, and 
though appointed with their governments’ approval, were 
not in a position to bind those governments. But 
there is some latitude of interpretation as to what should 
constitute an expert. The American, British and French 
governments, and one or two others, were content to regard 
an independent and genuinely-practising newspaperman as 
an expert. But to other governments an expert was an 
official with some experience as either a newspaperman or 
an information officer. 


No Business with Doctrine 


Mr Zonov, the Soviet delegate who was frankly an official, 
knew what he wanted. After a brisk opening barrage against 
American press “ monopolists” and “ warmongers,” and a 
homily on the free and objective nature of the Soviet press, 
| he introduced an amendment to the draft code which would 
have required “workers in the press and information 
services” to “combat any kind of propaganda which may 
produce or accentuate a threat to the peace, a breach of 
the peace or an act of aggression.” These same workers 
were “to fight for democratic principles, the exposure of 
fascism and the defeat of fascist ideology in all its forms,” 
and $O OM. 

The American and British delegates quickly made it clear 
that they would have nothing to do with a code which 
saddled journalists with the duty of being propagandists of 
any style or species, or bound them to anyone’s decision 
as to what doctrines should or should not be’ disseminated. 
And though there were some wobbly efforts at compromise 
(the Jugoslav, for example, favoured “ moral sanctions” to 
induce the press to act “in the interest of mankind”), 
this was the view which eventually prevailed. Nor was 
there any attempt to contradict or weaken the idea embodied 
in the final article of the code, which said: 

_ This code is based on the principle’ that the responsibility 

for ensuring- the faithful observance of professional ethics 

rests upon those who are engaged in the profession, and not 
upon any government. Nothing herein may therefore be 
interpreted as implying any justification for intervention by 


ill 


a government in any manner whatsoever to enforce observance 
of the moral obligations set forth in this code. 

A preamble and four other articles—which finally emerged 
from a. drafting committee with substantially similar content 
to the draft code—proclaimed it to be professionally desirable 
that “the personnel of the press and of all other media of 
information ” should check their facts, eschew wilful dis- 
tortion, avoid libel, seek no personal advantage contrary 
to the general welfare, rectify “ harmfully inaccurate ” infor- 
mation, label rumour and unconfirmed news, print and broad- 
cast facts on the private lives of individuals only when it 
“ serves the public interest as distinct from public curiosity,” 
respect confidences, and learn something of the foreign 
countries they were writing about. The majority was satisfied 
with the code and adopted it. The American, British and 
Russian delegates abstained from voting because, for dis- 
tinctly varying reasons, they were not satisfied with it. 


The second major preoccupation of the sub-commission 
was the question what should be done from here on. At 
the fourth session of the sub-commission in Montevideo in 
May, 1950, a resolution had been passed which envisaged 
“an international professional conference” to which the 
revised code would be submitted for final action and imple- 
mentation. But since the code was nowhere to be enforced, 
and since its circulation among journalists in various parts 
of the world seemed to be possible without going to the 
labour and expense of an international professional confer- 
ence, the American and British delegates could feel no 
enthusiasm for the proposal. It nevertheless was adopted 
as a recommendation to the Economic and Social Council, 
and it was further recommended that an ad hoc committee 
to arrange the professional conference should be appointed. 


“Like Nuns Talking of Love” 2 


The sub-commission then applied itself to what itwagenda 
called “Suggestions concerning the futufe work of the 
United Nations in the field of freedom of information,” and 
again the American and British delegates found themselves 
out of tune with the majority. The American delegate was 
content to suggest a list of subjects which other organs of 
the United Nations should bear in mind or explore, and 
announced himself to be against any attempt to prolong the 
sub-commission’s life. The British delegate was also against 
the creation of any further special group with long-range 
and indefinite duties, and proposed instead a sort of inter- 
national Royal Commission which could hold public hearings 
in different countries. But the majority wanted another 
“ permanent ” body, and eventually voted a recommendation 
that the Economic and Social Council should create an 
“expert committee on freedom of information and of the 
press” to consist of twelve members selected by the 
Secretary-General from panels which each of the member- 
governments of the United Nations would be asked to 
forward. The committee would “study and investigate ” 
the obstacles to the free flow of information and other 
problems and practical tasks “ which remain to be under- 
taken.” 


It remains to be seen whether the Economic and Social 
Council will agree to keep alive what would amount to 
another sub-commission under another name and with a 
slightly different background. Many member governments 
are more anxious to reduce than to expand the agendas— 
and the cost—of United Nations bodies; and the record 
of practical accomplishments in the field of freedom of 
information has not so far been impressive. 


The threat of a free-for-all fight, in which little profit 
seemed to lie, has hung over most of the deliberations, and 
it has discouraged the more peaceable members from coming 
to grips with the real issues. There was some justice in 
the complaint which the philosophical French delegate 
uttered at’ the final meeting. “We have talked of these 
matters,” he said, “like nuns talking of love.” 
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The Ukrainian Resistance 


THE population of the Ukrainian SSR is now 41 million, 
nearly equal to that of France. With the postwar 
incorporation in the Soviet Union of the former Polish 
Ukraine, of Carpatho-Ukraine or Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, 
which was formerly part of Czechoslovakia, and of parts of 
Bukovina and Bessarabia which belonged to Rumania between 
the wars, all Ukrainian-inhabited lands have been united in 
one state, but subject to Soviet Communist rule directed from 
Moscow. The movement for national independence, which 
was already active under the old Russian Tsardom, is still 
very much alive. It operates secretly within the Ukraine, but 
has its public political organisation and bases of action abroad. 


Ukrainians outside the Ukraine belong to three categories. 
The first and most numerous consists of -non-political 
emigrants and their progeny, who have settled mainly in the 
United States and Canada. The second group consists of 
anti-Bolshevik Ukrainians who went into exile after the 
Soviet victory in the Ukraine in 1920 and also of Ukrainians 
who resisted the Polish annexation of eastern Galicia. Thirdly 
there has been the emigration since the Second World War, 
consisting partly of prisoners of war and deportees in 
Germany who avoided repatriation to the Soviet Union and 
partly of refugees who came out with the retreat of the 
German armies ; to these has been added a steady trickle 
of Red Army deserters and escapers over the last six years. 


Politically the Ukrainians abroad are now divided into four 
groups, of which only one is able to function effectively 
beyond the Iron Curtain. In Europe the main political 
organisation is that of the Ukrainian National Council, asso- 
ciated with the so-called State Centre of the Ukrainian 
People’s Republic, which is claimed to represent the formal 
continuity of the independent Ukrainian state created in 1918 
and to fonstitute the legal basis of a government-in-exile, The 
State Centre has a president, Mr A. Livitzky, who has held 
this nominal office since 1926. The politically functioning 
body of the State Centre, however, is the National Council, 
with its executive committee, on which are represented the 
principal Ukrainian political parties—the Socialists, the 
Revolutionary Democrats (URDP), the National State 
Federation (UNDS), the National Democrats (UNDO) 
and the section of the Nationalist party (OUN) led by 
Colonel Melnyk. 


Two important bodies stand outside the National Council, 
One is the Hetmanist party, a formation of the extreme 
Right, which has never recognised the People’s Republic ; 
they were the followers of the Hetman Skoropadsky, who 
held power in the Ukraine under German protection in 1918, 
and since his death in 1945, they have supported his son 
Danylo Skoropadsky. They have always had close connec- 
tions with German military circles, but they are few in 


numbers and lost prestige when Germany failed to do any- 
thing for them in 1941. 


The Banderivtsi 


Much more important, especially in its hold on the younger 
generation, is the party led by Mr S. Bandera. The 
Banderivtsi broke away from the OUN after violent internal 
dissensions in that party in 1940. The split was not due to 
differences of political ae but to a dispute over tactics. 
The leading group o the OUN headed at that time by 
Colonel Melnyk, advocated a waiting policy, with approaches 
to Germany in the hope that Hitler could be induced to 
agree to an independent Ukraine after his anticipated victory 
over Russia. Bandera and his followers, on the other hand, 
maintained that the Ukrainian nationalists must undertake 
immediate revolutionary action, relying on themselves alone. 
After the Germans captured Lvov, Bandera proclaimed the 
i nce of the Ukraine and set up a Provisional 
Government without reference to the German authorities, 
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The Germans then arrested Bandera and his friends and 
sent them to concentration camps. The Nazi idea of turpj 
the Ukraine into a colonial territory prevented the German, 
from making effective use of Ukrainian nationalism during 
the war until it was too late ; even so, there was a great deal 
of pro-German collaboration and a Y Of troops was 
enlisted in 1944 with the idea that they could outlive the 
German occupation like Pilsudski’s legionaries in 1918. By 
this was rendered impossible by inter-Allied agreement 
which recognised everything east of the Curzon Line a; 
Soviet territory. 

Since 1945 the tactics of the Banderivtsi have been the 
maintenance at all costs of a secret political organisation within 
the Ukraine and the waging of perpetual guerrilla warfare 
against the troops and agents of the MVD, even though no 
immediate result is expected. Their success in harassing 
the Soviet regime is proved by Soviet press mention of the 
two names of Petlura (killed in 1926) and Bandera as synony. 
mous with anti-Soviet Ukrainian nationalism, and recent 
refugees from the Soviet Union have testified to the ferment 
which they have caused in the Ukraine since 1945. 


The Banderivtsi, however, claim that their services to the 
national cause as the one effectively fighting organisation 
entitled them to a position of leadership in the National 
Council, and this claim has been stoutly contested by the 
other parties, with the result that the Banderivtsi withdrew 
from the Council in 1950. The parties of the Nationa 





Council denounce what they call “ totalitarian monoparty 
trends ” and disapprove of terrorist methods. It is undeniable 
that the Banderivtsi have acquired some of the undesirable 
characteristics of a fanatical secret society ; on the other 
hand, in the eyes of many Ukrainians theirs is the “heroic” 
party of the national movement, and the death-roll of their 
members is their greatest asset. 


The Ukrainians of North and South America, who 2 
mostly by origin not political emigrants, but normal settlers, 
have kept aloof from the dissensions of the emigration 
Europe and have formed their own national organisation— 
the Pan-American Ukrainian Conference (PACU), th 
most important element in which is the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of the United States. The American Ukrainians, 
though farther away from the homeland than thos 
in France and Germany, are in a key position because they 
have direct access to American public opinion. So far the 
State Department has been extremely wary of giving a0 
— to eee ae: But certain pees 
can politicians, notably tassen, have publicly endorse 
the Ukrainian caus, snd President Truman himself sent 
greetings to the 1949 Congress of American Ukrainians. The 
Ukrainian vote is by no means negligible in several States 
and the Ukrainian pressure group has the sympathy of maty 
Americans who believe in fighting Moscow with its ow 


weapons of internal disruption. 
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Catesbys LINOLEUM 
and CORBULIN 


2 
i 
The contracts listed suggest the wide variety of Floor-covering 
work and exemplify the craftsmanship attained by CATESBYS 
LINOLEUM CONTRACT DIVISION. They include 
canteens, hospitals, schools, factories, . 
offices, churches, power stations, 
banks, universities, etc. University College Hospital 
As the life and efficiency of Royal College of Arts 
Catesbys Linoleum and Corbulin King’s College Hospital 
| Allen and Hanbury 
important to get the craftsmen best All Souls Church 
Adrema Lid. 
Glaxo Laboratories 
Marsham Tyre Rubber Co. 
floorings are in question. It is their Snow Hill Police Station 
Ilford Lad. 
Stourport Power Station 
Redhill Hospital 
Bank of New South Wales 
Car Mart Ltd. 
Rootes Securities 
Dentists Provident 
Association 
Iron and Steel Federation 
Research Association 


depends upon proper fitting, it is 
suited for the job. We have a long 
established specialist staff of highly 
skilled fitters who know precisely 
what is needed when floors and 


job to know how to get greatest 
efficiency with the saving of material. 


The use of Corbulin—the damp- 
proof floor covering, in various colours 
and thicknesses — has played a big part 
in bringing old and mew concrete 
surfaces inte use with a minimum of 
delay and the maximum of comfort 
and efficiency. 


We invite your enquiries to our 
Linoleum Contract Division: 


CATESBYS.. 


64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON, W.1 
TEL: MUSEUM 7777 
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. A Symbol 
ah of Progress 


Development work by Mond Nickel looks years ahead — to the time 
when new engineering projects, at present only in vague outline, 
will need improved materials to carry them out. The metallurgist 


aims always to anticipate these needs so that the designer, making his 





first drawings, may have confidence that the better properties 





he seeks will be available when design gives place to construction. 





rates, mca 
nany 





THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED, Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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Any complaints, Miss Henshawe? 


Making crockery and cutlery really clean is no longer the difficult problem it used 
to be. Efficient dishwashing methods require detergents with ingredients which soften 
water and prevent the deposition of film and scale. These are only some of the useful properties of Calgon — 


a phosphate product made by Albright & Wilson. Many proprietary dishwashing compounds now 
embody this practical answer to the demand for cleaner food. 
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No Respite 


1 HE trend-of the gold reserves in March was dis- 

turbingly inconclusive. Immediately after Mr Butler 
had announced a gold and dollar deficit of $71 million 
for the menth, the stock exchange, remembering its 
worst pre-budget fears, marked gilt-edged up, but the 
foreign exchange market, remembering its best post- 
budget hopes, let sterling fall. On the next worki 
day, each market, looking quizzically over its soul 
at the other, shuffled back towards its former level. $ 
nervous and uncertain reaction was due to two reflec- 
tions: first, that although there was some underlyin 
recovery in the.second half of March it was heavily ovef- 
lain by non-recurring factors ; and, secondly, that since 

| the central reserves are now down to $1,700 million the 
hump of the crisis clearly cannot be said to have been 
passed, 


Direct comparison of last month’s deficit with the 
much larger deficits of $299 million in January and 
$266 million in February is vitiated by the fact that the 
March figures include a bewildering hotchpotch of pre- 
and post-budget influences. Just over $50 million of 
last month’s net deficit of $71 million represented the 

S transfer of gold to the European Payments Union made 
necessary by the sterling area’s deficit with Europe in 
February. This, of course, was wholly a pre-budget 
factor, but unfortunately no great comfort can be drawn 
from this fact. It has been officially intimated that the 
sterling area’s deficit with Europe in March was very 
little lower than that in February. The February deficit 
with Europe was kept down by a large British surplus 
with Franee, which has now clamped restrictions on 
both its imports and its rate of capital outflow ; the March 
deficit will include a much smaller surplus with France, 
and this loss has offset the effects of the reduction of the 
sterling area’s deficit with other European countries. In 
consequence, another $50 million odd of gold will have 
to be transferred to EPU within the next two. weeks. 


The main improvement in March occurred in the 
sterling area’s met gold and dollar payments to non- 
European countries, These payments shrank to 
21 million, compared with $172 million in February 
and $224 million in January ; and in the last week of 
March this account was actually in surplus, so that the 
sold reserves increased. The month’s figures included, 
iowever, about $75 million of mainly non-recurring 
cipts. South Africa made a special sale of $28 million 
* gold against sterling; the recent commodity agree- 
icnt with the United States brought in $35 million from 
ales Of rubber, tin and lead from the British stockpile ; 
#01 $10 million came in from the so-called Katz-Gaitskell 
agreement of 1950 (under which ECA guaranteed Britain 
against losses of gold to EPU- as a result of the use of 
re-19§0 sterling balances in European payments trans- 
actions). The true rison therefore seems to be 
between a dollar deficit of about $96 million on non-EPU 
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for Sterling 


account in March and one of $172 million in February. 
Since there was probably some capital reflux in March— 
whereas in February there had certainly been some 
capital efflux—these figures are disappointing. They 
suggest that the post-budget revival of confidence in 
sterling has not gone much further than the covering 
of certain short positions in sterling that have been made 
unprofitable or untenable by recent interest rate changes 
and restrictions on the terms of acceptance credits. 


In view of this, it would be optimistic to assume that 
the temporary swing into dollar surplus in the last week 


- of March will necessarily be continued in the critical 


three months ahead. There are, however, two special 
factors that should lend some aid to the reserves in this 
period. First, unless confidence in sterling very gravely 
deteriorates again, the bear position against sterling 
should continue to be diminished, as existing credits to 
foreigners mature and come up for renewal on more 
stringent terms. Secondly, some of the promised $300 
million of American economic aid should reach the 
reserves in the next three months. Receipts from this 
source have so far been negligible ; about $7 million of 
mutual security funds were included in the figures’ for 
March, but these were mainly a backflow from previous 
agreements (including the agreement on purchases of 
machine tools in 1950-51). Unfortunately, the dis- 
appointments of this last disappointing week have 
included an announcement from Washington that re- 
imbursements to Britain from its $300 million of 
economic aid for the current American fiscal year will be 
made only against imports of a very restricted list of 
“ defence-like”” commodities shipped or contracted for 


between November, 1951; and July, 1952. For: some . 


months the British authorities in Washington had been 
pressing an urgent request that the approved list of 
defence-like imports should be widened ; many of the 
commodities on the present list are items that Britain 
added in considerable volume to its strategic reserves 
between June and November. The American refusal 
of this request in effect punishes Britain—and punishes 
it differentially compared with all other European 
countries—for pushing ahead fast with rearmament in 
the late summer of last year. This decision may reduce 
the flow of dollars in the critical three months ahead by 
$100 million or more below the $300 million originally 


hoped for. 


x 


There is, therefore, still perilously little room for 
manceuvre in the sterling area’s hard and unpleasant 
struggle to put its external. payments to right. The 
publication last week (as Cmd. 8505) of Britain’s balance 
of payments statistics for the second half of 1951 has 
made the two main pre-requisites of such a recovery 
brutally clear. The first is that Britain, if necessary at 
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The Strain and its Sources 


t fluctuations in the 
Table 1 and the accompanying charts show the direct causes and consequences of recen t : 
sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves. Tables II and III, as explained mm the text of the article, sketch the 
course of Britain’s balance of payments crisis and assess the strain that has beén imposed on Britain by the 
overseas sterling area. 


TABLE 1.—GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
($ US Million) 
| ~ Financed by: | 

















Net | Doha | Reserves 
, a | 170 | Other | Charis : 
a Deficit = | Gold | sue | — ge | gn a 
a Credits | Borrow: | \Reserves, 

i ingt 
ee re ee ee dy ee 
ie ores Fo gMtt] MB] | = tH) Bs 
kL eerrrsree — 4, s DS ees — ; 
1948.0 — 1710) —'362| 453 | 682 |— 223| 1/856 
949 :-— i 
ees — 330 30 32] 325|+ 56| 1,912 
E veteeucen — 632 30 | 340 |— 262)|> 1,651 
as — 639; 29| <. | 284|— 225] 1,425 
Wigscecucs j— az | 21 | 20; 246 \+ 263| 1,688 

area eect er tee et 
Total, 1949 .. |\—1,532| 116 | 52| 1,196 — 168) 1,688 

50 :— 
wR gets eat ele 229 |+ 296| 1,984 
is ccid fe a) ae 240 |+ 438 | 2,422 
111 + 187 | | 147 |+ 334 | 2,756 
IV 2,08 coins ee ee 146 |+ 544/| 3,300 
Total, 1950... |+ 805, 45; .. | 762 |+1,612| 3,300 
1951 :— | | 
Fides + Sl .. ve |, 98 [+ 488] 3,758 
Ms itenriis So ss 65 |+ 109| 3,867 
BLL. a cee nee — 638 | ose 40 |— 598 | 3,269 
EL. Save e ees — 320 | sei j ess 
Av. Nov.-Dec. . |\— 222% be ee eee 
EV i ecsq: neins — 940 | 6j— 934) 2,335 
Total, 1951 .. |— 1,164 199 — 965) 2,335 
1952 :— | 
IR acca — 299 — 299| 2,136 
Bab. Sica. 266 | — 266} ¥770 
MOF. ea sccs i 71 1 - 70; 1,700 
dan.-March ..|— 636; .. | .. |’ 1 |— 635] 1,700 


j | i i 





* Excluding the $176 million repayment of capital and interest on 
the American and Canadian credits at the end of 1951. + Purchases from 
IMF except for 1948, which includes $325 million gold loan from 
S. Africa. 


TABLE I1.—UNITED KINGDOM BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(£ Million) 


1951 | 1951 | 
































| 1950 Jan.—June | July-Dec. | 
sci eee a bea | 1951 

| | | } i 
Ster- | Ster- | Ster- | Total 

ling | Other| ling | Other; ling | Other| 

| Area | Area | | Area | 
| i 

Eg ee ORT Te Se Oe ee | Corer 1” 1 ie Sete ee | i 
Food imports....... & 410,— 464,— 238,\— 372\~— 261— 3878 —1249 
Raw material imports |— 415,— 445, — 332 — 412\— 263\— 570 —1577 
Other imports ...... j— 122,— 516— 84)— 208\- 94— 285\— 671 
Total Imports ...... |— 947|—1425|— 654 — 992\— 618|—1233 — 3497 
Total Exports ...... |+ 997| +1228 + 519+ 731\+ 675+ 123 +2708 
Visible Balance.... |+ 50-— 197— 75\— 261+ 57— 510— 789 
i asliarniecguialiptecieiiicaenian initia tienda dd ication ileanidiidastel cesasibags eerie Magid ke Bcd a 

i j | 

_ Invisibles (net) __| | 
Shipping ........... i+ 6+ 53+ 47+ 26+ 55— 22+ 106 

Interest, profits and | 
_ dividends. ........ + 106+ 22)+ 66+ 74+ 57— 4+ 90 

Travel, current private | | | 

transfers and Govt. | 
transactions ...... — 98 — 64— 4~ 33— 7O-~ (35 - 187 
OME ve ke nds peices + 116+ 196+ 791+ 100+ 72+ 84+ 259 


invisible Balance .. |-+- 164+ 207\+ 143 + 100+ 114— 89+ 268 


Overall Balance... + 2341+ 10+ 63 - 161+ 1) 599 — $21 
Cc a SS I a Beg sk 
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* Dollar payments to non-dollar countries. 
ft Sales of sterling area gold production to United Kingdom 





TABLE II.—DRAIN ON UNITED KINGDOM 
BY OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 
(£ Million) 


ee snes 
1951 | 1951 | rota 
1948 1949 1950 | Jan. to July to 1951 











June Dec. 
Overseas sterling area’s 
current balance 
with :— 
United Kingdom ...| —232 | —266 | —234 —171 | —239 
Dollar area ........ — 77} — 89} +155} £155 | — 691 + 
Rest of world ......| + 76) — 14} +192 | +156| —162 - 6 
- ; 
SO cs ick cca eaies | —233 | —369 | +113 | +243 | —402  —159 


Gold sales to UK, ete.*| +152 | +101 | +117| + 47/ + 39 + 8 


Contribution to (+) | 
or Drain(—) on UK | — 8! |- 268 |-+- 230 |+ 290 |— 363 - 73 














Financed by :— 
Capital outflow (from . 
UK = —)t..5.5 5. —149 | —266| ~149| — 78| — 52-19 
Drain on sterling ‘ 
balances repay 


ment by UK <3 


+ 68; — 12| +379 | +368 }.—371 +8 


81 268 + 230 + 290 — 363 -13 
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* Includes ERP receipts by Irish Republic, South African gold !0an ané 
sterling area drawings on IMF. 
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the cost of temporary unemployment, must switch 
resources away from the consumer goods industries that 
have been cosseted by sterling area extravagance and 
owards the capital goods industries that alone can make 
ogress in overseas markets. Secondly, the overseas 
-rling area Must cut its imports back to somewhere 
near the 1950 level—which means cutting them by half. 


The accompanying Table II shows the vagaries of the 
United Kingdom’s, balance of payments in the last two 
years. In 1950 Britain ran a surplus of £234 million with 
the sterling area and one of £10 million with the non- 
sterling area ; in the first half of 1951 the sterling surplus 
contracted moderately, to an annual rate of £136 million, 
while the non-sterling account deteriorated catastrophi- 
cally to a deficit at an annual rate of £322 millién. In 
both cases the trouble was the same—an alarming 
increase in the value of imports, especially of raw 
materials. Imports from the sterling area rose from £947 
million to an annual rate of £1,308 million, and the rate 
of raw material imports rose from {£415 million to 
{664 million. Imports from the non-sterling area rose 
from £1,425 million to an annual rate of {£1,984 
million ; within these totals, raw material imports rose 
from £445 million to an annual rate of £824 million. 


In the following six months this setback relapsed into 
rout. Between the first and the second half of 1951 
Britain’s surplus with the sterling area rose from £68 
million to £171 million, but its deficit with the non- 
sterling area widened from £161 million to no less than 
£599 million. Three principal influences were at work. 
First, and least excusable, the whole increase in exports 
in this period went to the sterling area, while exports to 
other countries actually fell ; these were six months in 
which the locusts of easy and unrequited exports of 
textiles and other consumer goods to sterling area markets 
ate away Britain’s recovery. Secondly, imports from non- 
sterling area countries rose from {£992 million to £1,233 
million, with raw material imports rising from {£412 
million to £§70 million ; this was probably largely due 
to stockpiling. Thirdly, the invisible balance with non- 

} sterling area countries deteriorated from a surplus of 
{100 million to an exceptional deficit of £89 million ; 
about half of this deterioration was due to a fall in ship- 
ping earnings, and to the first interest payment on the 
postwar dollar loans, while most of the remainder seems 
to have been due to the loss of Abadan. It is a fair 
deduction from these statistics that Britain relapsed into 
a large deficit with the non-sterling area in the first half 
of 1951 because it failed to contain internal inflation, and 
that it then collapsed into a quite catastrophic deficit in 
the second half of the year because it was hit by certain 
non-recurring factors at a time when it was complacently 
jrefusing to put the previous deterioration right. 


For the overseas sterling area the picture was some- 
What different. It was in the second half of the year 
alone that the economies of these countries ran off the 
rails, especially in their dollar accounts. In 1950 exports 
from the dominions* to the dollar area were $710 
million, but in the first half of 1951 they rose to an 
annual rate of $1,240 million—only to fall again in the 
second half of the year approximately to their 1950 level. 
their imports from the dollar area, however, went on 
ising, from $590 million in 1950 to an annual rate of 
* These statistics for-the “dominions,” it should be explained, 
xclude South Africa and Canada but they include the Irish 


Republic and a few other small non-dominion countries for which 
‘parate figures cannot be obtained. ~ 
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$900 million in the first half of 1951 and to one of no 
less than $1,410 million in the second half of the year. 
Throughout this period, the colonial empire managed to 
stay in surplus on its visible trade with the dollar area, 
at $371 million in 1950, $328 million in the first half 
of 1951 and $122 million in the second half. To put the 
matter quite bluntly, in the second half of last year 
Britain and the independent dominions were living partly 
off capital and partly off the colonies” backs. 


The dominions went further.. They tried to live off 
the mother country as well. Table III assesses the drain 
imposed on the United Kingdom by the whole overseas 
sterling area since 1948. This drain is estimated by sub- 
tracting sales of sterling area newly mined gold to Britain 
from the overseas sterling area’s total current deficit 
(which is broadly deducible from the inter-area transfers 
of sterling shown in Cmd. 8505) ; the assessment is not 
ideal—for example, it excludes the £16 million gift from 
Australia in 1949—but it is tolerably fair. It shows, 
first, that the overseas sterling area’s drain on Britain 
rose from £81 million in 1948 to £268 million in 1949 ; 
the devaluation crisis was a direct corollary. There 
followed, mainly as a consequence of the boom in com- 
modities, eighteen months of sterling area lending to 
Britain, amounting to £230 million in 1950 and to {290 
million in the first half of 1951 ; and then came the 
collapse into borrowing from Britain—to the extent of 
no less than £363 million, or of over a shilling from every 
£1 of British income, in the second half of 1951. The 
record of the dominions in 1951 was, of course, far worse 
even than this. Despite ah inflow of capital, their sterling 
balances fell by £367 million in the second half of the 
year. 


The lessons of this experience are clear. The normal, 
healthy pattern for sterling area payments should be for 
the overseas dominions and colonies to run a surplus 
with the dollar area and for Britain to run at least an 
equivalent surplus with the overseas sterling area as a 
whole. It may be that this United Kingdom surplus 
with the overseas sterling area should leave something 
to spare for investment in new primary production. 
And it is certainly true that, since the overseas sterling 
area’s surplus with the dollar area is bound to wither in 
times of genuine American slump, the whole area must 
at other times run a dollar surplus sufficient to absorb 
the recurrent strains that are to be expected. But, in 
fact, the pattern that has been followed since the war is 
for the dominions to achieve a dollar surplus only in 
times of exceptional American inflation, and for them to 
run into uncontrolled deficit with the world as a whole 
whenever American economic activity has in any way 
receded. Britain has encouraged this process—and has 
usually added a deficit of its own besides—because it has 
found that easy sterling area markets have provided a 
comfortable cushion for its over-expanded textile and 
consumer goods trades. The whole system has been 
kept in being by loans from the colonies, by gifts from 
America and by recurrent bites into the central reserves. 
The last two expedients can be relied upon no longer. 
The first will not always endure. If the Commonwealth 
is to drag itself out of its third and worst postwar crisis, 
it is from Lancashire, Australia and the Eastern 
Dominions that the sharpest cries of pain must be 
expected. For it is they who have enjoyed the seats of 
most misleadingly cushioned comfort as sterling has 
coasted, these last seven years, intermittently but 
relentlessly downhill. 
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Radio Industry and Defence 


ITTLE has been heard about the Government's 
decision, announced by Mr Butler on January 29th, 

to reduce this year’s deliveries of radio and television 
receivers to the home market by one-third. The radio 
industry does not doubt that a cut—but probably of a 
quarter and not of a third—will be enforced, though 
it would prefer that this should be done without 
the introduction of individual production quotas. The 
Ministry of Supply appears to favour a quota system 
based on last year’s output, but no decision has been 
taken ; perhaps there is already a sufficiently strong pre- 
sumption of a fall in sales this year to match the reduc- 
tion in home deliveries that the Chancellor had in mind. 


Output of the radio industry, which for this purpose 
includes the production of radio and television receivers 
and transmitters, components, valves, and communica- 
tions equipment increased in terms of value from £75 
million to nearly {110 million. Defence orders repre- 
sented £30 million of this total compared with £6 million 
in 19503; £45 million consisted of domestic radio and 
television receivers and their components compared with 
£42 million in the previous year. Exports, which in- 
cluded {£5 million for receivers and nearly £6 million 
of transmission equipment, amounted to £22 million, 
compared with £18 million in 19§0. 


If a reduction of one-quarter is imposed on deliveries 
of domestic receivers, the radio industry does not expect 
to make it good by increased defence production. In the 
current financial year, defence orders may amount to 
roughly £42 million, with only a slight rise to £45 
million in prospect for 1953-54. There has been genuine 
disappointment in the industry at the limited size and 
scope of defence work. The services could not work out 
their radio requirements until orders had been placed for 
the tanks, aircraft and artillery in which the equipment 
would be used. For some time, therefore, radio manu- 
facturers remained in the dark about the demands that 
defence would make on their capacity. They knew that 
in value terms, defence production might quickly reach 
one-half of the industry’s total output in 1950 and con- 
tinue to run at a high level for a year or two thereafter ; 
but they could not foresee that equipment for 
defence would be so much more intricate than the 
normal output of the industry that its cost would 
be several times greater. Misconceptions thus arose 
about the scale on which defence equipment might 
be ordered. Some manufacturers who in the last war 
produced relatively simple receivers for tanks and air- 
craft in vast numbers on the same assembly lines that 
they had used for building domestic radio sets hoped to 
receive defence orders on a similar scale when the rearm- 
ament programme was announced. To their surprise, 
they have received small orders for highly complicated 
radio sets needed to work effectively in aircraft that fly 
at speeds of between 600 and 700 m.p.h. Less than half 
the defence orders consist of receiver-type equipment 
that can be made on assembly lines, and orders on this 
scale would not interfere appreciably with normal 
domestic receiver production. 


The greater part of the radio defence programme con. 
sists of equipping the radar chain, and most of this plan; 
is built by the big electrical engineers whose ac: ivities 
range beyond the radio industry as it is usually defined, 
In an attempt to lessen their dependence on the marke 
for domestic sets, several of the companies thar pre. 
viously concentrated on making receivers are bezinning 
to brarich out into the wider fields of electronic enyineer. 
ing, making equipment for television transmission, 


cinema-television projectors, electronic calculators, high- 


frequency heating apparatus and portable radio trans- 
mitters. Much of this skilled engineering capacity js 
likely to be required for defence orders during the next 
year or two and although the Ministry of Supply is doing 
what it can to secure some expansion of capacity to avoid 
serious inroads into exports and essential home needs, 
defence orders are bound .to cause some interference, 
As an example, exports of transmitters fell from 6.5 
million in 1950 to £§.7 million last year and a sharper fall 
is probable in 1952. New capacity is also needed to meet 
the need for special components designed for defence 


¢quipment but not for standard commercial equipment, 


Of these, perhaps the most important are the smallest _ 
high-duty valves designed to withstand the shock condi- 
tions under which much military radio equipment has to 
work. Elaborate precautions have to be taken to keep 
these valves dust-free during manufacture ; these entail 
a relatively slow rate of production, and unless further 
advances are made in mechanising the production pro- 
cesses these small valves may not be forthcoming in suffi- 
cient quantities. The Select Committee on Estimates, in 
a report on rearmament in May last year, expressed con- 
cern that two contracts awarded in 1946 for the develop- 
ment of high-speed production lines for small valves had 
later been cancelled. The committee was informed that 
although a new contract had been placed for a high-speed - 
production line, this would not be in production for 
eighteen months to two years. One of the original cor- 
tracts was placed with the Mullard Company, a concer 
associated with the Philips group in Ho Mullard 
has continued independently with research and has now 
developed and built high-speed machinery for producing 
miniature valves which it claims’ to be equal to ay 
similar line in the United States, It is fortunate, perhaps, 
that guided missiles are not an important feature of the 
defence programme—at least in the sense that large 
numbers of miniature valves are not needed for them a 
this stage. But recent developments hold out the hop: 
that their production need not depend, as was at one time 
feared, on the recruitment and training of vast numbers 


of assembly workers to make the valves that contro! them. | 


* 


Thus the defence programme will involve some ¢xpa | 
sion of the radio industry’s capacity, But only specialised 
capacity is needed for defence equipment, and ‘here 5 
little prospect that defence orders will take up the slack 
in the production of receivers that has followed ‘he fall 
in home sales. Last year the industry produced mot 
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x 
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392 BRANCHES AND- 233. AGENCIES 
PROVIDE COMPLETE BANKING AND 
EXCHANGE FACILITIES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
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London Office: Head Office 
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of our clients recently had an order from Argentina for a consign- 


t of foodstuffs to be shipped to a port in Patagonia. He had been 
rmed by his agent that no import permit was necessary but, being 


that such permits were normally needed for goods shipped to 
ntina, he was somewhat concerned about the legality of the con- 

A telephone call to us immediately set his mind at rest. We 
able to tell him that certain articles including some foodstuffs 
| be imported into Patagonia without permits and free of 
ms duty. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 


he only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, we 
_ offer you special services—either direct or through your own bank. 


These services are set out clearly and concisely in our booklet “The 


ad 


Co} 


antages of being here and there”. We shall be glad to send you a 
'y On application to:— 


The Research Department 


(section 34) 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND § TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRADFORD; 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD. MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET. 
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These people 
write from 
Aracaju 


interesting. What, however, is their commercial 

You do not know—but the Westminster Bank almost 
certainly does. And even if it does not, the facts can 
quickly be obtained because the Bank has representatives 
in every town of importance throughout the world. This 
unrivalled Credit Information service is part of the 
much wider service which the Bank places at the disposal 
of all who trade abroad and which is fully described in the 
booklet ‘The Foreign Business Service of the West- 
minster Bank’, A copy will be sent gladly on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


‘Terk INQUIRY is 
standing? 


THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
* or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office: 


1 Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.CA. New Zealand 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney ; Fiji and Samoa 
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THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH IN 
BANKING 


Nearly two centuries of financial ex- 
perience and, personal service to each 
customer have helped to build up the 
present tradition of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
The banking service which is provided 
is completely modern in all its aspects, 
yet has never become impersonal in its 
attitude towards the large concern or 
the private individual. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland, 


IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 


We take some pride in our long history but the business 
in which we are engaged is older than we are. 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Knights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
which sustained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for 


exchanging currencies and transferring goods between 


GILLETT BROTHERS 
metognrees pe peohante DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


worlds—a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 


foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along LIMITED. 


the Asian trade routes and merchants and manufacturers 


Western Europe and the Asian Continent. This primitive 





engaged in the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
transactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
under British management directed from London, through- 
out Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


Capital and Reserves 


£1,800,000 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles IT Street, London, S.W.1, 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established. at most centres of 


commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastera 
Asia and the Far East. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


52, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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‘han 2 million radio sets and 710,000 television 
receivers ; in 19§0, output reached 1,800,000 radio and 
<40,000 television receivers. This year, production of 
radio receivers is likely to fall considerably ; at best it 
will scarcely reach 1,500,000 and at worst it may not 
much exceed a million. Production of television 
receivers may reach 800,000. Since a television receiver 
uses roughly three times as many components as a radio 
receiver and costs nearly three times as much, expansion 
in television ought partly offset the drop in production 
of radio sets. The mdustry would prefer to expand the 
production of television sets and effect the one-quarter 
cut in home deliveries by curtailing its output of radio 
sets. Last year’s budget, which doubled the purchase tax 
on radio and television sets from 33} per cent to 663 per 
cent, was quickly followed by a sales boom that cleared 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ stocks. Production was kept 
at a high rate for some months after in order to rebuild the 
stocks but meanwhile sales fell sharply. Last summer 
sales of radio sets were running at an estimated rate of 
1,400,000 a year ; Sales have now fallen to an annual rate 
of $00,000 sets and seem unlikely to rise much above that 
figure. Production has been cut back from 200,000 sets 
| in October to 144,000 in January and, until the tax is 
reduced, the industry sees little prospect of recovery. 


Television sales are not easy to predict. The chart 
shows the number of licences taken out in the three 
main areas covered by transmitters. Licences are not 
the best guide to sales, for a fair proportion of viewers 
find it easier to buy a set than to buy a licence and tele- 
vision licences never catch up with sales of television sets. 
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Although the average price of a television receiver is 
between £60 and £80, some families whose principal 
Income is no higher than £6 a week are known to buy 
clevision sets, and some optimistic producers put the 
mits of the potential market as high as the number of 
amilies within the transmission area. This is an over- 
simplification, for there are marked differences of atti- 
ude towards television among different income and 
bccupational groups. § Transmission from Alexandra 
ralace which covers nearly three and a half million 
amilies was resumed in 1946. The service from Sutton 
oldfield started in 1949, covering nearly one and three- 
quarter million families. Sales in these two areas are now 
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approaching the limit of potential expansion-and in these, 
but not in the other transmission areas, the doubled pur- 
chase tax last year inflicted a further check. It has been 
estimated that 250,000 sets were sold in the London area 
last year, and sales this year are not expected to exceed 
this figure. In Birmingham, sales reached 180,000 ; 
some manufacturers expect the same level to be reached 
this year, but others are less optimistic and expect a 
reduction. The Holm Moss transmitter, which opened 
last October, provides for more than \three million 
families in an area not much smaller than that served by 
the London station. The licence figures show that at 
least 200,000 sets were sold in this area last year, some 
of them to families living within receiving distance of 
Sutton Coldfield. A cautious estimate puts sales this year 
at 250,000, allowing for the possible effect of continued 
recession in the textile industries. This figure might, 
indeed, prove to be 100,000 too low. The Scottish 
station, which opened with a low-powered transmitter at 
Kirk o’ Shotts last month, should eventually be capable 
of serving about a million families. By the end of 
March about 12,600 licences had been taken out in this 
district, though by the start of regular transmission in 
March there may have been as many as 20,000 sets 
installed. Sales in the coming year may reach between 
60,000 and 100,000 sets. The South Western trans- 
mitter, due to open later this year, provides for a smaller 
area containing less than a million families. To judge 
from the /licence figures, 12,000 viewers are already 
receiving programmes from Sutton Coldfield; when 
local transmissions start, sales of receivers might rise by 
30,000 in the first year. 


Until work is resumed again on the five low-powered 
transmitters these figures may set the limits to the market 
for television receivers. They suggest sales this year of 
rather more than three-quarters of a million sets, as a 
lower limit ; at the upper limit, the home market might 
be capable of absorbing nearer a million receivers. There 
are also possible developments in the export -of 
receivers ; overseas sales are not likely to be significant 
this year but in future years they could become 
important. Transmissions are about to start in Italy and 
in South America ; there are still possibilities of services 
in Western Europe if the problems of meeting the costs 
can be solved. There is no reason why British makers 
should not make a bid for these markets. Perhaps £125 
million is a fair estimate of the output of the radio indus- 
try this year, compared with {110 million last year. But 
this increase will not be evenly spread over the whole 
industry, and the domestic receiver market holds out 
rather uncertain prospects. . If the sales estimates given 
here should prove to be optimistic, the effects would be 
felt not only on the receiver assembly lines, but also by 
component manufacturers, whose general capacity is 
believed to be well in excess of what is needed to meet 
normal demand. 
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Business Notes 


Amendments for EPL 


Both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury adopted a defensive posture when 
they explained the nature of the Excess Profits Levy on the 
second reading of the Finance Bill last Monday, It is evident 
that some major criticisms of the new tax have struck home ; 
and the Chancellor proved to be in a placatory mood by 
showing that he would be prepared to think again on certain 
aspects. of the levy. He has not closed his mind, for example, 
to some improvement of the standard years. It is one thing 
to demonstrate, as Mr Boyd-Carpenter did, that the inclusion 
of 1947 in the standard years is of no general disadvantage to 
companies, since profits in 1947 as computed for EPL 
were “ only £110 million behind those of 1948” or to prove, 
as Mr Butler did, that “ for about one-third of the companies 
we have been able to examine, 1947 was the best year of the 
three.” _ The real point is that the area of disadvantage in 
1947 for particular companies is still so great that in fairness 
they should be given an opportunity of choice in the standard 
years. On this, the Chancellor has promised consideration in 
Committee ; this will do much to satisfy the developing com- 
panies that their complaints about the inadequacies of the 
choice of standard years have not gone unheeded. 


Equally welcome is the Chancellor’s promise to consider 
the répresentations put forward by the Malayan rubber and 
tin industries ; he declared that he was “ fully: conscious ” of 
their difficulties. On the substitute standard, he repeated the 
defence of simplicity in justification for the use of paid-up 
share capital instead of capital employed. “ Our experience 
in the last war, when a substituted standard was given on the 
basis of capital employed, was that in over half the cases the 
capital employed was less than the nominal capital.” This 
argument is a little breathtaking in view of changes in prices 
and the expansion of industrial investment since the war. But 
fortunately the Chancellor was prepared to admit the case 


for an improved substitute standards, subject to clear limita- 


tions: 


I am prepared to explore, between now and the Committee 
stage, the possibilities of providing a third alternative 
standard based on the net assets of the business valued, 
broadly speaking, on the basis that they were for EPT pur- 
poses, after deducting debts and liabilities. I must make it 
clear that in that event I should have to reconsider the 
percentage offered. 

On the levy in principle, Mr Boyd-Carpenter admitted that 
“a tax of this sort has certain inherent and unavoidable dis- 
advantages.” The Chancellor expressed no views. And 
neither spokesman thought it necessary to refer to the savage 
treatment of investment income, which will be subject to 
double EPL in. many cases, 


fe * * 


Purchase Tax and Textiles 


The greatest service that Mr Butler could do for the 
textile industry was to state firmly and finally on Monday 
night that the government would neither lift purchase tax 
from clothing nor abandon the “D” scheme. Uncertainty 
about the future rates of tax and the goods that would attract 
it had been an important factor in holding down textile orders 
at home to the bare minimum before the budget ; and the 
recent campaign for lifting the purchase tax only increased 
the general determination to withhold orders in the hope of 
further concessions. Mr Butler’s promise to consider amend- 
ments to the “ D” scheme at the Committee stage could do 
the industry more harm than good if it were to encourage 
false hopes of widespread relief. 


An appeal for the general lifting of purchase tax on textiles 
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was from the first unrealistic. Mr Butler put the reveny 
cost at between £80-and {100 million ; perhaps many who 
had supported the appeal did not realise that the figure wa 
so high. As for the “ D” scheme, it certainly has its faults— 
the most serious being the lack of any relief for qua’ ity goods, | 
But its criticy tend to minimise the improvemen: that jt 
undoubtedly represents on the utility schemes, and jt jg 
perhaps significant that none have put forward the «\tcrnatiye 
suggestion of the Douglas Committee—namely, 2 flat rate 
tax of ten per cent on all items ; such a tax would in some 
respects be preferable to the present system. 


Considerable uncertainty prevails about the nature of © 
the {20 to £25 million worth of defence orders tha 
Mr Butler promised for the relief of the textile industries 
The general impression is that the Government his decided 
to place immediately orders that were intended to be spread 
over a longer period. Of the 45 million square yards of 
serge and overcoating material needed for the three yea 
rearmament programme, some 20 million square yards have 
been ordered, and 17 million yards of the 26 million square 
yards of flannel shirting. Orders for £2 40 £2! million 
worth of blankets are also expected soon. Of the 160 million 
square yards of cotton goods required, 80 million were 
bought from abroad last year, leaving orders for a further 
80 million for the home industry. But 40 to 60 million yards | 
of this material has already been ordered. If, as seems prob- 
able, the balance of these orders are placed immediately, with _ 
perhaps the addition of further requirements that are outside 
the current rearmament programme, some sections of the | 
textile industry might experience temporary support. But 
although Mr Butler specifically mentioned that the Govem- | 
ment would be prepared to buy some of the lighter fabrics, 
such as linings, to keep in stock until uniforms were 
actually made, most of the goods required are heavy cloths, 
including canvas, drills and denims, The textile depression 
is felt most severely among the fashion goods sections. Mills 
concentrating on the heavier industrial cloths have so far 
escaped much of the general fall in trade, but it is here 
that most.of the Government orders will be placed. 


* * * 


Textile Trade Prospects 


The effectiveness of emergency measures such as the 
acceleration of defence orders depends on how (ong the 
present recession may continue. Many mills are likely © 
extend the Easter holidays to a week or more ; some of 
Courtaulds rayon plants are to be shut for the fortnight. The 
















Cotton Board’s returns show that during the last week of G 
February 41 weaving mills, employing 4,140 workers, wert D 
closed for the whole week. The rail that remaincd ope) ae 1) 
were running 81 per cent of their looms compared with 85 p 
per cent in November, before short-time working wa) © B®; 
prevalent. By the middle of March, 43 spinning mills, B® 
employing 9,410 workers, were shut down for the week £ 
The open mills were running to 75.5 cent of capacity 0! 
compared with between 85 and 89 per cent before Christmas Be 
In Bradford, there was a slight increase in activity during 
February ; the combing sections were operating to 59 P* 
cent of capacity compared with less than 54 per cent # 
Christmas, but also compared with nearly go per cent at the F 
beginning of 1951. The fall in wool t has bee 
slow and pro whereas the fall in Lancashire has beet b 
more rapid in its onset and has thus attracted zreatt Be 
attention. - 0 
There are clear signs that, in the prevailing unce«tai0'y te 
shout price end tax tends, selsdless ia chee freee marke! ber ai 
talked themselves into a deeper slump than events hav 0 
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‘ystified. The King’s death in February and the late spring 
es both affected retail sales, but the general level of cone 


sumer buying is believed to have returned to levels that , 


ht have been considered normal in 1950. There is no 
virtue in making matters worse by comparing the current 
jevel of sales with the inflated levels of early 1951, when 
buvers were in a state of panic. The difficulty of comparing 
figures for 1952 with those of the corresponding months of 


wiic 
mig 


the previous year are likely to imcrease as the year goes on. 
The wholesale trade figures for textiles in February, for 
example, show a fall of one-third compared with February, 
1951, but the sales index (1947=100) rose from 71 in 
Ianuary to 122. In February, 1951, the sales index reached 
168. but from then until April the trade boom was at its 


peak. and all sections of the trade were rebuilding their stocks 
as fast are they could. There is also a big change in prices 
to allow for in comparing current trade figures with those of 

ago. A rough estimate suggests that in February 
wholesale prices might have been as much as 25 per cent 
lower than they were in February, 1951. 


x * * 


A Rubber Grower’s Lot 


his annual address to the shareholders of United Sua 

ng, Sir John Hay had every reason to complain of 
alignant fate and official folly. In Malaya, and particularly 
n Johore, Communist bandits are waging a brutal campaign 
of murder, arson, sabotage and theft against the company. 
In order to keep labourers on the estates—where their loyalty 
is liable to be repaid by being hacked to pieces by Com- 
munist parangs—wages have been raised to five times their 
prewar level. Im fact, costs per unit of output actually 
doubled last year. Meanwhile, the price of rubber is only 113 
per cent above its 1939 level ; it has been kept down largely 
by the protectionist policy of the United States, which con- 
tinues to believe that it is being gouged, although it is getting 


between 169 amd 360 per cent more than in 1939 for its 


BB 


1s 


® own four main agricultural products (tobacco, maize, wheat 


and cotton). Im consequence, Sir John sees “ unmistakable 
signs” that “ prosperity, after a fleeting and fortuitous visit, 
is now departing” from the rubber industry. It is this 
moment that the British and Malayan tax authorities, who 
took 68 per cent of United Sua Betong’s profits last year, have 
chosen to step up their demands—to about 75 per cent of 
United Sua Betong’s profits unless EPL is amended. 


Sir John put forward an unanswerable case not merely for 
amending EPL but for withdrawing it altogether from the 
rubber plantations. The standard EPL years of 1947-49 
were a period when “ the industry had scarcely emerged from 
the rehabilitation stage after a disastrous three-and-a-half 
years of enemy occupation, whilst the price of rubber was 
still under the influence of a blundering decision by the 
Government of the day by which, at a time of shortage, the 
price was fixed below the cost of production.” Moreover 
the proffered alternative method of calculation of standard 
profit under EPL, which relates profits to “something so 
utelevant as nominal capital,” holds out no advantage to 
United Sua Betong; the company’s nominal capital is 
£900,000, while its real capital employed is very little short 
of { 3.000,000. It is not only in Johore that this vital dollar- 
earning industry is meeting murder on its way. 


* * * 


Fall in the Sterling Balances 


_ Overseas holdings of sterling balances, which increased 
by £425 million in the first half of 1951, ran down by 
£361 million in the second half of the year. The whoie 
of this fall was accounted for by repayments of £367 million 
'o independent sterling area countries. As is explained in 
an article on page 115, this-fall occurred despite an inflow 
of about £50 million of British capital to the overseas 


sterling area and represented a drain on Britain that was a 


major contributing factor to last year’s crisis. A from 
a fall of £13 million in the balances of OEEC countries 
(which had increased their holdings by £27 million in the 
previous six months) the only other significant movements 
in the second half of the year were another increase, of 
£56 million, in colonial balances and a decline of £35 
million in sterling held on American accounts ; the fall in 
the latter is, of course, a sign of American and Canadian 
fears of sterling devaluation. 


The accompanying table shows that although sterling 
area balances have fluctuated wildly in the last three years, 
In successive export booms and import »sprees in the 
Commonwealth, non-sterling area balances have remained 
remarkably stable—at any rate since the Argentine railway 
transaction and the start of European recovery in 1948. 
This has an important bearing on the current controversy 
whether the existence of these balances represents an 
insurmountable barrier in the way of sterling convertibility. 
Convertibility would presumably mean that the unblocked 
portion of the balances held by OEEC countries, non-dollar 
western hemisphere countries and “other non-sterling 
countries” could be converted into dollars. Much of the 
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COUMTMEBE in 6 ricRiken cds Cn | 3,603 | 3,420 3,417 
£409 million of European balances seems to be in unofficial 
hands so that, if these balances were made convertible, 
the drain could be large. But the greater part of the £57 
million of balances held by non-dollar western hemisphere 
countries is believed to represent the blocked holdings of 
Brazil and Uruguay, while the mapor components of the 
£514 million of balances held by “other non-sterling 
countries ” are the unblocked Japanese balance of approxi- 
mately {100 million (about which an agreement might be 
negotiated) and the blocked Egyptian balance of about £200 
million ; this latter, incidentally, has been reduced by {10 
million this week as Britain has—presumably for political 
reasons—allowed the new Egyptian Government to draw 
its 1952 “ration” from the blocked balance nine months 
before the end of the year. If, therefore, an agreement on 
the sterling balances is a prerequisite of sterling converti- 
bility, it would presumably need to be chiefly an agreement 
with Europe and Japan. 
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* * * 


Extra Blast Furnaces 


Steel production continued to recover in March. It 
reached an annual rate of 16,648,000 tons, compared with 
rates of 15,234,000 tons in January and 16,281,000 tons in 
February ; and was in fact higher than a year before. But 
not much signi can be attached to this last com- 
parison ; the annual rate of output achieved in March, 1951, 
16,546,000 tons, was reduced by Easter holidays, and it was 
indeed from March onwards that the decline in 1951 output 
began to be recorded. The annual rate of output during the 
first quarter of this year, 15,991,000 tons, was much lower 
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than in the first quarter of 1951, when the rate was 
16,425,000 tons, but this year’s trend should continue to be 
more favourable. 


The check in the growth of pig iron output that occurred 
in February appears to have been temporary. Last month 
the blast furnaces’ output was at an annual rate of 10,478,000 
tons, their highest oytput ever, and pig iron output in the 
first quarter was at the annual rate of 10,355,000 tons, com- 
pared with a rate of 9,587,000 tons in the first quarter of 
1951. There is still. some way to go if 16 million tons of 
steel is to be produced this year, though the industry's 1ron- 
making capacity is growing. ‘In the next two months three 
new blast furnaces at Skinningrove, Consett and Cargo 
Fleet and an additional furnace at Kettering should be 
brought into blast ; allowing for the closing down of two old 
furnaces, this should give a net increase in pig iron capacity 
of 300,000 tons a year. During 1952 this capacity may rise 
in all by more than a million tons a year, which would enable 
the production of 11 million tons of ifton if supplies of raw 
materials were sufficient. The industry is budgeting for a 
rather lower output of about 10,600,000 tons ; but even this 
will require a continued growth in current output of pig 
iron, and supplies of materials, particularly of coke, are still 
uncertain. 


* * = 


Bigger Demands for Coke 


Because a much greater proportion of British steel is 
being made from pig iron this year than in previous years, 
and supplies of ore have improved, coke has become the 
steel industry’s most crucial raw material. For some months 
the British Iron and Steel Federation has been complaining 
that the supplies of metallurgical coke that it purchases from 
the National Coal Board and from independent coke oven 
operators have been falling short of the amounts promised ; 
this week it said in a public statement that 

Unless this shortfall in purchased coke supplies can be 

overcome, pig iron development wil] be held back and steel 
production will be below last year’s level. 
The additional blast furnaces now becoming available, it 
added, could not be brought into blast until at least 6,000 
tons a week of additional coke was assured. 


The country’s blast furnaces are expected to require a 
total of about 11,700,000 tons of metallurgical coke this 
year, Or 225,000 tons a week. Last August the Federation 
expected that its own coke oven capacity would be increased 
by about 26,000 tons a week by the end of 1952 ; at the time 
it was using about 205,000 tons of coke a week and supply- 
ing about ¥35,000 tons of this from its own ovens. Today 
it is making nearly 150,000 tons a week. By the end 
of the year, therefore, its own. increased coking capacity 
might be able to make all the additional coke it requires even 
if its purchases from the NCB and elsewhere are not much 
higher than the present level of 70,000 tons a week. But 
in the meantime, before extra ovens are ready, consumption 
at the blast furnaces must grow to meet higher demand for 
steel-making iron, and a greater use of home ore, which 
requires more coke to smelt it, is accentuating the pressure 
on supplies; in March the blast furnaces drew on their 
stocks by 2,000 tons a week, and these stocks now represent 
only about four days’ supply. 


The Federation is asking for another 6,000 to 7,000 tons 
a week from the NCB and its other suppliers, saying that 
current supplies have fallen by this amount below the 
“ supply of 76,000 to 77,000 tons on which the steel develop- 
ment plan was based.” The National Coal Board has replied 
that it entered into no undertaking to supply the steel 
industry with given supplies of coke ; that its only under- 
taking, to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, was to ensure 
that the coke oven capacity owned by it and the independent 
operators should not fall below 8,200,000 tons a year ; and 
that this undertaking has been fully carried out. In any case, 
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it adds, all coke produced in coke ovens, whether owned by 
the Board or not, is allocated by the National Coke Supplies 
Officer of the Ministry. This seems to be an effective 
defence. On the face of it, the steel industry has th. 
strongest of cases for these extra supplies of coke—particy. 


-Jarly as uncertainty about American steel is making the hopes 


of better supplies later this year more doubtful. Bur ya; 
it necessary to plead this case before the public, since only 
the allocating department of the Ministry can render any 
useful verdict upon the claims of all hard coke consumers} 


* * * 


Accountants and Rising Price Levels 


There are few signs of an accommodation between the 
two sides in the accountancy profession on replacement costs 
versus historical costs. Not all chartered accountants would 
endorse without qualification the suggestions on this cop. 
troversial issue recently submitted by the Institute to the 
Royal Commission on Taxation of Profits, which were sum- 
marised in The Economist of March 29th. The principal 
submission (in default of relief from taxation on retained 
profits) was a modified “ renewals: basis ” for replacing fixed 
assets ; the Council of the Institute was unable to make 
suggestions for relief for profits retained to finance stock in 
trade because of “ practical difficulties.” Some practical 
difficulties and limitations might indeed arise if the renewals 
basis that the Council suggests were itself adopted. Put 
shortly, the proposal is to allow as a deduction for tax pur- 
poses any excess of the cost of replacing an asset over the 
tax allowances that have accumulated during its life. Annual 
allowances on the new asset would thereafter continue at the 
same rate as those granted on the original asset, and would 
be accumulated towards the second stage of replacement, 
when again any deficiency of allowances compared with 
replacement cost would be allowed for tax purposes in the 
year of replacement. These principles would be relatively 
simple to apply in those cases where regular and rapid 
replacement of fixed assets takes place, and where no element 
of improvement in their nature occurs. Whether such con- 
ditions apply to wide sectors of British industry, where assets 
are replaced at comparatively long intervals, and then com- 
monly with equipment of a technically different nature, is 
another question. 


To be fair, the accounting difficulties inherent in the 
Institute’s proposals are probably no greater than those 
inherent in other suggested schemes of tax relief for rising 
replacement costs. But they would appear to do little or 
nothing to remedy the understatement of the true cost of the 
fixed and current assets used ap in current output. The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, in its memorandum of 
evidence to the Royal Commission, emphasises “a serious 
danger of real capital consumption which accounting practices 
tend to veil”’—which is to put the same point in a different 
way—and is pursuing its researches into problems that this 
raises for accountants and for industry. The Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants covered the point 
its first memorandum of evidence last year, when it recom- 
mended the valorisation at current prices of annual depre- 
ciation allowances as they accrued. 


A demonstration of what “ replacement cost accounting ” 
would mean in practical terms is provided in a publication 
of the research committee of the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accpuntants entitled “ The Accountancy of Changing Prict 
Levels ” (1§s.) of which an abridged version for those col 
cerned with industrial management rather than accounting 


' technique is available at 2s. 6d, These publications set out 


the principles that should apply in accounting for the effects 
of changing price levels and then show by a series 
“ models” the techniques that could be used t0 
implement the principles, ._They show that comparison of 
“real” profits with profits -computed conventio 

methods, and the tracing of the fate of “ real” capital against 
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PLASTICS 


inspire new ideqs 


How fish are caught 


Towed about 200 yards astern, the trawl runs along 
the sea-bed where the fish feed. Wooden or metal 
“bobbins” (A) are attached to the lower part of the 
mouth and act as wheels, enabling the trawl to be 
pulled more readily and with less risk of -damage 
over rocks and other irregularities. Even so nets have 
constantly to be renewed, and it is not uncommon 
for a complete trawl to be lost. Replacements today 
cost nearly treble the 1949 price! 

The action of the water forces the trawl doors (B) 
apart and this, in conjunction with the floats (C), 
keeps the mouth wide open and the way clear to the 
cod-end (D) where the catch congregates. About 


| every 2 hours, the trawl is winched in and — with 





luck! -—a silvery cascade of fish pours onto the deck 
for instant cleaning, sorting and packing in the 
Remember the gay “ Springbok ” garden chairs at the 


South Bank last year? They were designed and made 
by Ernest Race Ltd., and in the construction Plastics 
played awessential part. The springs Had to be covered, 
and the covering had to satisfy quite a list of “ musts.” 
It had to be soft and comfortable to sit on yet tough 
enough to stand a lifetime’s wear in a few months. 


It had to be weather resistant, impervious to moisture, MOTO R iSTS= 
quick-drying after rain, colourful, fadeless and flexible. 
BX Plastics solved the problem with a special P.V.C. This Gord Seal on the 


extruded tube made in five different colours. E 
sidewalls of the latest 


Plastics have a way of solv- 
ing problems and inspiring Dunlop car tyres is the 
new ideas, They offer 
advantages not possessed 
by other materials. Have 
you thought how you 
might use them in your 

business? That is where 

the Technical Service Depart- 


ment can help you. 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 


ship’s fish-rooms. 
British Trawlers know their job! I 
PE noc isecdocenre 



















@ Stronger and more flexible casing 









BX PLASTICS LTD. eee durability and maximum 
Chingford, London, E.4. LARKswood 5511 riding comfort. 
; s which 
Manufacturers of Plastics leg ne oyna preety highest 
2 Patented Dunlop tread with thousands 


of ‘teeth’ to bite the road. 
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HE element zinc occurs in “zinc blende”—a natural 


form of zinc sulphide—and in certain ores of lead’ and 
silver. A hard bluish-white metal, zinc was originally pro- 
duced only in China and Sumatra, and substantial quantities 
were once mined in Britain, but most of the world’s supply 
now comes from the Americas and Australasia. Centuries 
before zinc was discovered in the metallic form, the Ancient 
Greeks were smelting its ores with copper to make brass, 
an alloy that has become indispensable to modern industry. 
Apart from its use in alloys zinc is chiefly important today 
for coating or “galvanising”’ iron sheet and wire to give 
protection against rust. Zinc is also used as a roofing 
material and in the manufacture of casings for dry batteries, 
fittings for motor cars and plates for printing. Compounds 
of the element are well known in such diverse fields as medi- 
cine, dyeing and paint manufacture. 
In addition to producing zinc wire and strip for the electrical 
industry 1.C.I. makes zinc-chrome pig- 


ments for paints and zinc compounds 


for the processing of rubber. 


‘mean Business read 
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FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALI\ 








18,000,000 


POPULATION 





| 
During the last four years, Australia’s population 
has increased by 64°, with a consequent expan- 
sion of primary and secondary | industries. 
To prospective settlers and to companies which 
wish to establish themselves in Australia the | 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful 


- advice. 





Ask your bankers to consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 





HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRAL 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle ‘treet, E.C.2 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.1 


GQNCORPORATED Ef NEW SOUTH WALES Wire CIMIrap LIABILITY: 
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the deceptive appearance of the conventional balance sheet 
iqvolves accounting procedures of great technical complexity. 
The demonstrations are mot put forward as suitable for 
‘mmedia'c adoption by accountants ; they are, rather, formal 
glutions of problems. of replacement costs illustrating the 
accounting techniques that could be deployed. 


* * * 


Remedy for Tuberculosis ? 


A cautionary announcement issued by the Ministry of 
Health last week about the new anti-tuberculosis drug, 
isonicotinic acid hydrazide, has not dissuaded a number of 
companies from announcing their intention to start produc- 
tion as soon as possible. Reports from the United States, 
where the drug was developed, say that it has achieved 
remarkab'e results in serious Cases which had not responded 
to the recognised forms of treatment ; results in less critical 
cases Were not so dramatic. 


In many countries, though not in Britain, a drug manu- 
facturer must obtain permission from a public authority 
before he can put @ mew product on the market. The 
medical authorities are acting properly in trying to prevent 
excessive expectations before the drug has undergone full 
clinical trials although the results of first trials are claimed 
to be spectacular. It is already in production in America 
and in this country. 

Much of the development work on the new compound was 
carried out by the American branch of the Swiss company, 
Roche; the English factory put the drug in production 
within a short time of receiving details from the United 
States and is already producing it in large quantities. But 
the compound was first identified in 1912, and cannot be 
patented. The Roche company, therefore, has no claim to 
the exclusive production rights that are the usual reward for 
work and expenditure on pharmaceutical research. Indeed, 
the American Squibb organisation, which was conducting 
research into the new compound at the same time as Roche, 
has set up an organisation in this country with the intention of 
producing the drug under the trade name “ Nydrazid” in 
competition with Roche’s “Rimifon.” Other companies 
have announced similar plans. Roche Products, which is at 
present the only British producer, has taken two- steps to 
control the distribution of “ Rimifon.” It has informed the 
Ministry of Health that the compound will be sent only to 
tuberculosis centres and has sent samples to the Poisons 
Board to ascertain whether it will be classed among those 
drugs that are supplied only on a doctor’s prescription. 

If the drug only partially fulfils its initial promise, the 
market may prove immense. Unlike streptomycin, which is 
the most effective anti-tuberculosis drug now in use, 
sonicotinic acid hydrazide is cheap and is taken orally. 
Roche Products’ price for 100 tablets is 22s. 6d. and treat- 
ment consists of two or three a day. It remains to be seen 
whether the new drug proves effective in the treatment of 
aumal tuberculosis ; if it were, it would make possible a 
fapid improvement in cattle herds and provide for tuber- 
Culosis a remedy as potent as penicillin has been for mastitis. 


+ 


f 


* * * 


New Shapes for Ships ? 


ln a paper on “ Britain’s Deep-Sea Liner Trade 1945- 
Sl, which he presented to the Institution of Naval 
Architects last week, Mr Basil Sanderson, chairman and 
Managing director of Shaw Savill and Albion, dealt at 
ngth with the two main problems that haye confronted 
we liner owner since the war: the making good of war 
ses, and the effects of taxation upon the replacement 
of obsolescent tonnage. This is a problem familiar through- 
Sut industry ; Mr Sanderson was concerned to show that 
HS effects upon shipping are peculiarly “Jethal.” What 
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other industry, he asked, has such a large proportion of its 
capital represented by plant depreciating so quickly as within 
20-25 years, and what other industry has always to scrap 
Ioo per cent at one time when the unit of plant is 
becoming uneconomic’? “In the case of the shipping 
industry the whole factory, plant, accommodation and all 
goes at one fell sweep into the melting-pot at scrap prices, 
which latter are even then subject to a balancing charge.” 


But to the outsider the main piquancy of Mr Sanderson’s 
paper lay ottside its weighty main theme. Venturing 
cautiously into the realm of the naval architects whom he 
was addressing, Mr Sanderson ended with three “ user’s 
questions ” about ship design. Why, he asked, was cargo 
still handled by methods basically unchanged since, the 
Pheenicians—lifted by derrick, swung, and then lowered to 
about the same level: was some approach to “ horizontal 
loading ” as opposed to vertical a possibility, even if it meant 
dispensing with “such anachronisms as masts and the pro- 
jecting vertical funnel” ? He enquired whether some 
improvement in the insulation of refrigerated shipping, which 
would allow savings in the power of refrigeration equipment, 
might be brought about by modification of hull design. Last, 
he spoke of the troubles that have come in the wake of the 
latest and most efficient hulls turned out by shipbuilders. 
These hulls, he argued, appear to suffer far more from foul- 
ing than older, less efficient hulls. There appears some need 
for tank tests in simulated conditions to allow for a moderate 
degree of fouling, instead of the ideal conditions that are 
usually presupposed. 


* * * 


Metal Fatigue in Aircraft 


The Air Registration Board’s recent decision to impose 
a limit on the life of certain aircraft structures has led to 
some confusion among the general public. For several years, 
the Aircraft Research Establishment at Farnboro has 
been carrying out research into metal fatigue in aircraft, with 
the object of defining fatigue limits for metals subjected to 
given combination of stresses. This research was given new 
significance by an accident that occurred in Australia last 
autumn when the onset of metal fatigue caused the wings 
to fall from an aircraft. This catastrophe showed that serious 
gaps existed in the data on which estimates of metal fatigue 
were being based. To fill these gaps and to eliminate any 
possibility of a second accident of this kind, the board started 
a series of practical tests on aircraft in service. 


Certain combinations of stress are more likely to induce 
metal fatigue than others. The laboratory test programme 
therefore concentrated on aircraft whose design suggested 
the presence of these stress combinations. The first aircraft 
tested was the Viking, and the Air Registration Board has 
decided to require the replacement of the centre-section 
spars of the wings after 10,000 flying hours—the equivalent 
of three years’ service. The Hermes aircraft is now under- 
going the same test and other aircraft will follow. 


As information is obtained the board may be able to 
decide, on issuing a certificate of airworthiness for a new 
aircraft, whether any limit must be put on the life of any 
part of its structure. In the past, such limitations have been 
imposed only when the need for them became apparent after 
the aircraft had been in service for some time. Service 
experience, for example, revealed the need for regular replace- 
ment of certain parts of the Dakota airframe. If limits can 
be set down before and not after an aircraft shows a tendency 
towards metal fatigue, the result will contribute to greater 
safety in the air. 


* * * 
Responsibility in the Mines 


Early in the inquiry that followed the Knockshinnoch 
Castle colliery disaster in September, 1950, it became obvious 
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that the National Coal Board’s organisation between the 
level of the area and the pit was in a sense on trial. This 
impression in the public mind has since been amply con- 
firmed by the courts, which acquitted the manager, the 
former agent of the group of mines, the sub-area production 
manager and the sub-area production engineer of contra- 
vening mining regulations, and upheld these acquittals on 
appeal by the Crown. Dismissal of the appeals was in part 
based upon obscurities in regulations covering “ moss, 
quicksand or liquid matter” ; but perhaps mainly upon the 
diffusion, and indeed dissipation, of responsibility, in the area 
organisation. Lord Cooper, the Scottish Lord Justice 
General, put the gravamen of the charge in his leading 
opinion : 

It is impossible to lay responsibility on any individual or 
individuals when the hands of the manager and agent are 
tied and their eyes blindfolded by the hierarchy of officials 
responsible for planning and production. The duties were 
distributed among a corps of officials so that what was every- 
body’s business was nobody’s business. 


This judgment is at present under discussion by the 
Board, and officials at Hobart House are hesitating to com- 
ment upon its consequences for their area structure of 
organisation. These do not arise solely from defects in that 
organisation. It has been increasingly obvious in recent 
years that the central principles of responsibility upon which 
mine safety regulations are based, as laid down in -the 
Coal Mines Act of 1911, bear little relation to the organisa- 
tion of modern coal mining ; and though the regulations 
have frequently been amended, changes in the Act are 
overdue. Before the war a Royal Commission studied the 
question with a view to framing new principles, but its 
report appeared in 1939 and action was inevitably postponed. 

Nationalisation has since complicated the chain of responsi- 
bility to a far greater extent. These are changes in organi- 
sation ; but the effect of technical development has been in 
the same direction. Under the Act the colliery manager is 
responsible for direction, management and daily supervision 
of the pit, and takes instructions from y who is not 
technically qualified. Coal mining has gradually become a 
complex alliance of techniques, and specialists on par- 
ticular types of engineering and equipment underground 
multiplied in the larger coal combines between the wars ; 
under the National Coal Board their number has grown 
apace. Effective responsibility for the operations in a large- 
scale mine is now almost beyond one man, and in practice 
the colliery managers share responsibility at many points. 
Yet legally the main responsibility still rests upon these 
managers, less than a thousand in number; one result 
of the Coal Board’s elaborate “line and staff” chain of 
command may be, it appears, to diffuse that legal responsi- 
bility beyond identification. The Board has as a member 
the country’s foremost expert upon safety regulations, Sir 
Andrew Bryan, who has long recognised the need for 
amendment of the Act, though he has often emphasiSed the 
difficulties of framing satisfactory new principles. Amend- 
ment would be a lengthy process ; but there is obviously 
a need for some definition of the responsibilities of specialist 
officials in relation to those of agents and managers. 


*® * * 


No Change in National Savings 


In the financial year 1951-52 new savings through the 
national savings movement amounted to £1,044 million, or 
£95 million more than in the previous year (when the same 
amount of accrued interest—{126 million—was included in 
the recorded total). Unfortunately, withdrawals from past 
savings rose in step, by £93 million to £1,037 million, 
so that the movement’s recorded surplus of receipts over 
withdrawals rose only from £5 million to £7 million; in 
fact if the £43 million of defence bonds repaid at maturity 
last year are included, the movement’s experience in 1951-52 
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was about {£41 million worse than in 1950-51. The intro. 
duction of the new savings certificate in February, 195; 
boosted sales of certificates by £24 million to £156 million. 
While encashment of existing certificates was little changed at 
£136 million, a great deal of the new money invested in certj- 
ficates seems, however, to have come from encashment of 
defence bonds, withdrawals from trustee savings banks 
(whose “surplus” of receipts over withdrawals narrowed 
from {£16 million to £5 million) and from the pos: office 
savings banks (whose “ deficit” widened from £80 milliog 
to £96 million). 

Analysis of the monthly returns shows that (even if repay- 
ments of defence bonds at maturity are excluded) small 
savings experience was slightly worse in the high summer of 
last year than in the summer of 1950 ; it improved slightly 
relative to the previous year in the last four months of 1951, 
deteriorated again in the first two months of 1952, but was 
rather better in March (thanks partly to the lateness of Easter 
this year). These trends accord broadly with known trendy 
in public spending, but they suggest that national savings 
cannot now be regarded as much more than a neutral factor 
in the national economy. To have maintained neutrality is, 
however, no mean achievement ; as Lord Mackintosh said 
last week “in the present economic conditions, and with 
many good wartime savers now reaching retirement ” it is not 
surprising that withdrawals are so high. The movement 
enters the new financial year with the pattern of interest 
rates that it is allowed to offer on small savings much less 
attractive, relative to other forms of investment, than it 
was a year ago. 


* * : * 


Compensation at Snail’s Pace 


_ More than five years after the vesting date for coal 
nationalisation, compensation of the former coalowners 
appears to be about half complete. So far only £40,691,998 
of the {250-300 million to which it may finally amount has 
been paid in final settlement—for railway wagons, stocks and 
stores, and a few of the ancillary assets outside coal mining 
that were taken over. But in all, £140,148,488 has been paid 
out, of which about £96} million represents payments in 
partial settlement of claims for collieries. Though no final 
settlements have been recorded by the District Valuation 
Boards for mines, these partial payments often represent some 
90 per cent of the eventual value: they have been made toa 
large number of the coalowners who came to voluntary agree- 
ments to share their district’s part of the £164,600,000 
“ global award ” for collieries as a whole. Such agreements 
have now been made in Somerset, Cannock Chase, Kent, 
Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, Warwickshire, and North and South Derby- 
shire. No agreements have been reached in Yorkshire and 
Scotland, two big districts, and in Notti Lancashire 
and Cheshire, North and South Staffordshire, North Wales, 
Forest of Dean, Shropshire and Bristol ; and some disagree 
ment appears to have arisen about the t reached in 
paris ween has contributed a considerable _ 

s delay; but some mining companies have pay 
their part. Those still holding out against agreement :nust 
obviously protect their shareholders ; but, with. the aid of 
some of the Chancellor’s periodical estimates of the fal! in 
the purchasing value of the pound, they must be uncasily 
aware of how much the delay so far has lopped off the real 
value of the compensation they hope eventually to get. 


* * * 


Precautions for Farm Chemicals 
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LONDON + MONTREAL VANCOUVER + SYDNEY + PERTH 


MELBOURNE CALCUTTA . BOMBAY + JOHANNESBURG | 
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| 

ASSOCIATES; 


Cc. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON.AND NIGERIA 
BENRY CARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA, CYPRUS AND MALAYA 


The Group trades in and markets ventilation plant and other spe- 
non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineering equipment; 
minerals, many kinds of produce, and it furnishes allied shipping, | 
timber and other materials; it insurance, secretarial, financial, | 
provides coal-washing plant, technical and statistical services. 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2. 


TELEGRAMS “ABLES TELEPHONE: 
Brimetacor, London Brimetacer London MONarch 8055 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA Dranee 87.4. B, TOMER, Bate 


A man of few words 


Long before momentous events have become newspaper 
headlines, taciturn Tom Armstrong*, in charge of one of 
the paper-making machines at Bowaters Kemsley Mill, has 
run through the newsprint to carry the news. 

At oné end of the towering machine, a hundred yards in 
length, a sheet of liquid of the colour and apparent con- 
sistency of thin porridge is carried in by a moving belt. 
As it travels over a series of suction boxes this grey liquid 
quite suddenly whitens, for all the world like an egg 
beginning to poach. Almost instantaneously it has turned 
into paper, gliding on over steam-filled cylinders which 
carry it along to the roll. 

If you can hear him above the noise, Armstrong will explain 
that four miles of paper are wound onto the roll every 
fifteen minutes throughout the twenty-four hours of every 
day. There are many such mammoth machines in the 
Bowater Organisation and this particular one happens to 
be the widest paper-making machine in the world. It is 
known, he will tell you, as ““Bowaters’ Number 5” — and it 
produces a roll 300 inches wide, which is cut into five to 
fit the printing presses. “Bit quicker than making papyrus,” 
you shout. “What?” shouts Tom. “Quicker than making 
parchment,” you bellow through your cupped hands. “‘No. 
goo inches,” Tom replies. “Widest in the world.” And on 
a strip of newly-made paper he writes the figure down. 
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~ The whole wealth of Bowaters craftsmanship, experience 
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ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR YEAR 1951. 


After providing £1,153,000 for United Kingdom Income Tax and 
Profits Tax the profit for the year is £982,714, plus £282,327 brought 
forward, making a total of £1,265,041. The Directors have placed 
£300,000 to the credit of Exploration Reserve Account, have provided 
£47,000 for Staff Pension Fund contingencies and have declared a final 
dividend of 4s. 6d. United Kingdom currency per share free of United 
Kingdom Income Tax, absorbing £418,500, and making, with the interim 
dividend of 2s. per share, a total distribution of 6s. 6d. per share free of 
United Kingdom Income Tax or £604,500 for the year, leaving £313,541 
to be carried forward. 

Holdings of shares, debentnres and other securities have been taken 
into the Accounts at cost or under but in no case above the market value 
of December 31st last, or, where no market price exists, above the Directors’ 
valuation. At present market prices these holdings show a very sub- 
stantial surplus over the amount at which they stand in the Balance Sheet. 
The Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write 
down the book cost of certain holdings below both cost. and market price. 
As a result of the sale of certain shares in a subsidiary company, capital 
profits previously applied against ‘the cost of the investment in that 
Company have been freed to the extent of £50,000, and this sum has been 
placed to the credit of Capital Reserve Account, which now stands at 
£800,000. 

A copy of the Corporation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to 
date, is enclosed with the Report. 


GOLD MINING INTERESTS 
Summary of the operating results for the past year of the Companies 
operating in the Witwatersrand in which the Corporation is largely 
concerned :— 


i | The i 
East Geduld | Grootvlei | Marievale/\Van Dyk 
Geduld Pro- {| Pro- jj; Con- | C€on- 
Mines, | prietary | prietary | solidated |solidated 
| Mines, | Mines, Mines, | Mines, 
| Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd.’ | Ltd. 
i— 


Tons milled... ... | 1,738,000) 1,259,000' 2,339,000 729,000 1,204,000 
Yield per ton... dwt. | 6.00 2.93 445 | 4.97 |" 3.02 
Working Costs per ton} 25s. Sd. | 27s. 10d.| 25s. Od. | 37s. 2d. | 35s. td. 
Working Profit perton) 53s. Od. | 10s. 6d. 33s. 1d. | 27s. 8d. | 4s, 44. 
Total Working Profit}€4,604,000 £658,000 £3,872,000;21,009,000 £263,000 
Net Profit ... pas 82,158,000 81,154,000 81,819,000 £512,000 £250,000 
Dividends: Total... $1,950,000 £1,077,000 81,716,000 £450,000 =— 
Per cent. | 108) 3 60 j 20 {o— 




















The net profit figures include revenue from other sources. Thus East Geduid Mines’ 
dividend income in 1951 on its shareholding in The Grootvilei Proprietary Mines was £80,640 
and Geduld Proprietary Mines’ dividend income in 1951 on its shareholdings in Bast Geduld 
Mines and The Grootviei Proprietary Mines was £770,585. 

On Van Dyk, development in the No. 5 Shaft area has commenced. Payment of dividends 
has been suspended in order to finance this Shaft and initial development therefrom. 

ST. HELENA GOLD MINES—The first ore reserve estimate as at December 31st last 
showed an amount of 625,000 tons, having a value of 5.9 dwt. over a stoping width of 
48 inches. 

After trial runs the reduction plant came into commission on Ist November 4nd by the 
year end 81,000 tons of ore derived matuly from development had been milled, resulting in 
@ working loss of £43,996. During the current financial year the mine has shown a amall 
working profit. t 

The opening up of stopes has not progressed at a rate sufficient to supply the reduction 
plant with ore to its full capacity, but the position should improve gradually as additional 
stope faces become available. In order to provide funds to accelerate development work, 
te cover capital expenditure at the mine, and to repay the temporary loan of ap to £1,000,000 
granted by the Corporation last year, the Company has raised the sum of £1,700,000 by an 
issue of 2,125,000 shares at 16s. Od. per share 

THE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—The borehole in the centre of the Com- 
pany's property, which was referred to in last year’s report, intersected the Main Reef at 
a depth of 7,024 feet. Novalues were disclosed. 

Interests not under the administration of the Corporation : 

STILFONTELN GOLD MINING COMPANY.—This Company continues to make good 
progress in opening up its mine in the Klerksdorp district of the Transvaal and development 
work has disclosed a bigh percentage of payability with good values on Vaal Reet. It is 
expected that production will commenee about the middle of 1952. 

WESTERN HOLDINGS.—Both of this Company's shafts in its leave area in the Orange 
Free State have intersected the Basal Reef with satisfactory results, It is expected that 
production on a small scale with rock from development will start about the middle of 1962. 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—In the year to 30th September, 1951, 597,400 
tons of lead-zinc-silver ore were milled compared with 623,000 tons in the previous year. 
Power cuts in the supply of electricity to the Mine in the later months of the year contributed 
to the reduction. 

The Company's issued capital was doubled in May, 1951, by capitalising £1,028,406 104. 
from Reserves and issuing bonus shares to members in the proportion of one 10s. bomus share 
for each 10s. stock unit held. 

CHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Operations continued throughout the year 
but were again handicapped by the shortage of railway trucks, 

Interest not under the administration of the Corporation : 

TSUMEB CORPORATION.—The net profit of this Company for the year ended 30th 
Jane, 1951, was £2,966,943 compared with £1,495,572 for the previous year and dividends 
totalling 7s. 94. per share were declared. During the current financial year di¥idents totalling 
10s. Od. per share have so far been declared. Steps are being taken to increase the capacity 
of the Mine and the Mijl priant. 


cent. free of tax was declared. The Trust's investments as at December Sist last 
an appreciation of £716,014 over book cost of £3,232,419. 
BRITISH ENKA.—Production in 1950 was substantially increased. Net profits tor 


OTHER INTERESTS 
BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1951 was £77,435 and a dividend of 6} per 
showed 


the year rose to £315,241 to which was added £217,798 im respect of taxation over-provided * 


im previous years and no ng ne age making a total of £533,039. Dividend paid was 

increased to 3@ per cent., £103,125 and £400,000 was transferred to General 
. During 1951 the Company further increased its output. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP eee INDUSTRIES.—During the year production 
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products—compounds based on dinitro-phenol and tho 
using organic phosphorus. The first group are weed -killers 
and the second, insecticides ; their use has caused inc easing 
concern because contact with the spray of either can be fata! 
and the dinitro-phenol compounds have been respons »!e fo; 
a number of deaths. 


Last year, between three and four million acres o! arable 
land were sprayed with weedkillers, many of them being in 
the dinitro group. This total shows a rapid growth, ‘or less 
than a million acres were sprayed in 1949. A similar vrowth 
in the use of phosphorus insecticides was checked by an 
interruption to supplies. Of the two most effective phos. 
phorus insecticides, one is sprayed on to the plant and kills 
insects on contact ; its best known form is parathion. The 
other is absorbed by the plant and kills those insects that feed 
on the sap. An accident last year stopped production at one 
plant that supplied most of the parathion for insecticides, and 
production has not been resumed. Another company has 
decided not to proceed with plans for building 2 new 
parathion plant. The companies that manufacture insecti- 
cides are therefore wholly dependent on the iimited 
supplies of parathion that they can import from the 
Continent. The second form of “systemic” phosphorus 
insecticides is still sold only by Pest Control, although the 
company has a close competitor in Plant Protection Limited, 
which has been working on the same of product for 
four years and supplies more than half the market for weed 
killers and insecticides. Both companies are conscious of the 
temptation to disregard the irksome precautionary measures 
that they recommend to protect spray operatives. Rubber 
boots and gloves, hooded overalls and eyeshields are not 
comfortable to wear and the risk of a £50 fine under the new 
bill is the only legal sanction to ensure that they are in fact 
worn throughout the spraying operations. Both companies 
are working hard to discover a non-toxic phosphorus com- 
pound that could replace those now in use. Meanwhile Pest 
Control ‘has developed a technique for packing the “systemic” 
insecticide in capsules which are placed among the plant 
roots and thus absorbed into the plant system. This method 
has been successfully used in the Gold Coast experiments 
to control swollen shoot disease in the cocoa plantations. It 
is more expensive than direct spraying, and can be used only 
for chemicals that can be drawn up by plant roots. But 
agricultural chemists are watching its development wit! con- 
siderable interest. 


Shorter Notes 


A new reference by the Board of Trade to the Monopoly 
Commission directs it to inquire into the supply and export 
of electric generators, electric motors and transformers, and 
steam and hydraulic turbines for driving heavy alternators. 
The reference sets lower limits to the capacity of the gencra- 
tors, motors and transformers, of which the manufacture and 
export are to be investigated ; but these are so low that «i! but 
a very small of the value of most of this cquip- 
ment ee ad above them—with the outstanding 
exception i horse-power motors. A report upoa 

er section of the electrical engineering Gary, cable- 
making, should be this month ; and it may be 
noted that the recent annual report of the Commission 
recorded domestic electrical appliances and steam boilers 48 
among the manufactures of which investigation has cet 
suggested to the Board of Tvade—boilers having ec! 
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mMotor.—In spite of material short- 


ra 
ae Ford Motor was able to produce 171,000 
vehicles and tractors last year, and to export 
5.000 of them. This was less than the record 
output of 185,000 vehicles and tractors in 
1950 despite this, total income rose by 
about per cent, from £64,750,000 to 
(68,000,000. ‘The imerease im income was, 
however, .ccompanied by an increase in costs, 
earticul sly of imported materials, and group 
trading profits fell slightly, from £11,643,282 


£11.275,663. 


10 

Sir Rowland Smith opened his address to 
sharehoiiers by averring that “in face of 
ncrea difficulties 1951 was, nevertheless, 
a year of successful achievement.” Unfor- 
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Company Notes 


tunately, these difficulties may become even 
greater this year, for costs seem certain to 
increase again, while the threat of a shortage 
of materials is by no means averted and that 
of a sales recession in Ford’s export markets 
is growing. Sir Rowland explained that “ the 
maximum effect of material shortages” was 
not felt until the béginning of this year and 
that there is still “ no certainty that steel will 


be in sufficient supply to meet export 
demands.” 


The portents for export demands, however, 
are mot encouraging. Last year Ford’s 
exports to North America were smaller than 
in 1950, thanks to tighter credit restrictions 
there ; elsewhere strong competition from 
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BALANCE SHEET 3ist DECEMBER, 1951 





Frs. (1) Frs. (1) 
Preferred or guaranteed creditors: Cash in band, with the Banque Nationale and 
I e Nationale de Belgique _ Postal Cheque Office ... oss wee wes-~=S950603.027,23 
1 reditors ten 28.136.555,99 : Noney at call oll én 515,940.000,— 
oe 28.136.555,99 Balances due from banks ws ete eee 658.340.957,43 
Be due to banks... eve ones vee 2.1 76.436.466,50 Head Office, Branches and Banking Affiliates  449,069.971,22 
He ifice, branches and Banking Affiliates  393.506.230,19 Other short term assets... «+ oe» 855,.382.498,27 
: ~ lar aha ori Trade bills 3.467.440.645,44 
Creditors for bills in course of collection 393.834.478,44 Covenant tis ne 
Deposits and current accounts: countable with the 
ht or at one month’s “ Banque Nationale 3.100,000.000,— 
| tice ai «++ 20,362.791.754,40 Government bills mobilis- 
eposits 2.306.806.042,11 able up to 95% with 
————— ees LF H69,597,796,51 the Banque Nationale 9,993.400.000,— 
Ay ts callable of Securities ...  ...  « 328,985.545,— 16.560.840.645, 44 
Ot bilities s 652,530.031 ,82 Loans and advances on securities 173.898. 866,62 
—_—————— 3f),244,152.556,11 | Customers’ liability for acceptances ... 3.208.385.607,75 
| Accounts receivable vie 2 4.734.740.543,64 
| Carta, anp Reserves: Securities portfolio : , 
‘ wis ye ee web < eae 500.000.000,— Legal reserve sécurities 50.000.000,— 
serve fund (Royal Decree nr 185 Belgian government sec- 
nS be pei ae iced? ie 50,000,000, — urities ate «+ 2.288.785.668,55 
| e reserve .., ves aneit sees 678.549.805,02 Foreign government sec- 
leriving from, revalmation of invest- urities 2.430.004,— 
; oa ek nes ite woe 152.242.194,98 Bank stocks 596.098.574,50 
1.379.792.000,— Other securities 236.034.364,— 
ee  3,173.348.611,05 
UNT: Other assets 427.423,901,93 
Prorir anp Loss Account q $1.716.974.690,58 
brought forward éon eve oes aor 
Daic for 1951... ae one ose ore 197.854.425, 0 : 
215.030.076,47 Pee Aaa: 
Bank premises... Gn iti cues 122.000.000,— 
Participation in real estate subsidiary com- 
panies... one osh a i 
Amounts due from real estate subsidiary 
companies owe ee ae i— 
122.000.002,— 


Frs, 31,838.974.632,58 
penance 
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Principal correspondent in London: . BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER. (OVERSEAS) LTD., 4 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


continental manufacturers was again encoun- 
tered, particularly in Europe and South 
America. Moreover, in recent weeks the 
Australian market, the company’s biggest 
overseas buyer last year, has been consider- 
ably restricted. Sir Rowland hopes that any 
disruption of foreign markets will be offset 
by permission from the Government to 
increase deliveries at home; otherwise, he 
adds, “unemployment could arise.” The 
home market would probably absorb any 
frustrated exports offered to it. 


One symptom of last year’s difficulties may 
be found in the steep rise in the book value 
of stocks and work in progress from 
£7,991,420 to £13,122,674 ; this increase may 
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be associated with teething troubles in the 
production of new models and the introduc- 
tion of the new tractor last December. Share- 
holders have been given due warning by Sir 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1950 1951 


o~ 


msolidated earnings = £ £ 

Trading profit 11,645,282 11,275,663 
Total income ; 11,762,368 11,943,769 
Tetetit 5.423 ade 4,729,394 5,461,679 
Depreciation 1,683,558 1,392,688 
Group earnings for ordinary stock.. 1,706,885 1,164,705 





Ordinary dividends ..........+5 618,750 708,750 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.) .. 123 15 
Replacement reserve ........+s. 2,000,000 2,750,000 
Contingencies reserve... 2.6.42. 400,000 —_ 

Added to group carry forward.... 688,135, 785,449 


ms. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 


11,319,783 16,457,165 


Net current assetS.......-.0005. 21,365,633 22,408,955 
Sotho cus Sates) sexton us ta 7,991,420 13,122,674 
Cael Ss ‘Vice he aah Cotaeee 11,613,594 3,198,572 
oieteee ks ic kacedeaberdes 20,742,276 26,947,980 
Ordinary capital .i...5..<¢00%. 9,000,000 9,000,000 , 


£1 ordinary stock at 45s.xd. yields £6.13s. per cent. 


Rowland of the problems that lie ahead, but 
they can glean some comfort from the fact 
that Ford intends to push ahead with capital 
development and expansion—about {14 
million is to be spent in the next three years 
—and that the dividend has been raised from 
124 to 15 per cent. This increased dividend 
absorbed £708,750, but it was still comfort- 
ably covered by last year’s distributable 
earnings. 


* 


Reyrolie.—Last year Reyrolle clipped, but 
did not squarely hit, the bull’s eye of its 
target. In the year to December 3lst its 
output, both in volume and value, was the 
highest in its history, but shortages of 
materials prevented it from producing as 
much as had been originally planned. The 
expansion of production led directly to the 
increase in trading profits, from £1,747,464 
to £2,099,622. The chairman, Sir Claude 
Gibb, admitted that in view of these 
achievements many shareholders may believe 
that the company’s dividend policy is “ none 
too generous.” A final dividend of 6} per 
cent has been recommended on the ordinary 
capital of £2,035,294, as increased by the 
100 per cent scrip bonus, following an 
interim of 74 per cent paid on the original 
capital of £1,017,647; it was upon this 
capital that a distribution of 15 per cent was 
made in 1950. Total net dividends amount 
to only £127,420, while £1,175,000 was pro- 
vided for taxation and £628,345 ‘appropriated 
to reserves. The directors justify conser- 
vatism—perhaps a little lamely—by refer- 
ring to the Chancellor’s plea for dividend 
restraint. A dividend of 15 per cent would 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1956 1951 
Consolidated earnings :—~ £ £ 
Trading profit...........0... .. 1,747,464 2,099,622 
POR ON gis ve kok Cee 1,815,206 2,190,228 
TR CS Se es cs gece 915,000 1,175,000 
SIOMMOCIIIOT 5-3 sods ce csdaeese 65,596 71,173 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. . 379,210 419,955 


Ordinary dividends. ...........- 


83,956 106,853 


Ordinary dividends (per cent.)}.. . 15 10* 
Retained by subsidiaries........ 5,674 5,161 
Stoews POMPE es BVA ko Sic Se nce cae 78,413 100,008 


Development account ......-... 

General reserve ........-050+2% 200,000 

Added to carry forward...... os 89,580 83,531 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :—~ 


Fixed assets, Jess depreciation. ... 668,268 670,996 
Net current assets. ...........4. 4,737,483 5,474,215 
en EOE SER PE POET Ee Oe 2,770,954 3,454,388 
CN eek i cecdgeets vices hea ee “1,875,100 1,884,098 
NIG 6 5 bso Gemeadisuess ee 3,949,134 . 3,842,781 
Ordinary capital ............., 1,017,647 2,035,294 


£1 ordinary stock at 41s. 6a: yield {4 16s. per cent. 
* Equivalent rate on new capital of £2,035,294. 


have been justified by the year’s results, but 
shareholders would perhaps be unwise to 
lock beyond a dividend of 124 per cent this 
year (compared to the equivalent of 10 per 
cent on the new capital in 1951). The market 
is certainly expecting at least that distribu- 
tion, for at the current price of 41s. 6d. the 
£1 ordinary shares yield—on the 1951 distri- 
bution—only 4.8 per cent. 


A bigger order book is reflected in the 
rise in the book value of stocks from 


£2,770,954 to £3,454,388 and there are likely 
to be even more orders this year, for this 
type of capital_goods industry is booming 
even while the prospect for consumer goods 
industries recedes. In the chairman’s words, 
“higher targets have been set for 1952 and 
subsequent years to meet increasing demands 
for the company’s products at home and over- 
seas,” Last year an increase in orders was 
apparent in all the company’s foreign mar- 
kets, and at home, where about 60 per cent 
of the group’s output is sold, Reyrolle has 
been able to plan for about four years ahead 
to satisfy the British Electricity Authority’s 
requirements for the larger types of switch- 


gear. The biggest danger is a shortage of , 


raw materials and Sir Claude joins other 
chairmen of metal-using industries in making 
a plea for an additional allocation of steel. 


* 


W. T. Henley’s.—A preliminary statement 
by W. T. Henley’s Telegraph for the year 
to December 3lst last shows another slight 
fall in profits before tax, from {1,417,235 to 
£1,368,644. In 1950 a steep rise in pro- 
duction costs and fluctuations in prices of 
raw materials led to a similar recession in 
profits, and the same causés probably under- 
lie the latest decline. As the group’s manu- 
facturing interests range from electric cables 
to motor tyres, its earnings are likely to be 
jarred—more than most—by the see-saw of 
metal and rubber prices. It is probably for 
this reason that the company has made an 
appropriation of £200,000 (against £105,000) 
to a reserve against fluctuations in prices of 
materials. This appropriation is made from 
a net profit of £646,447, compared with a net 
profit of £685,559 in 1950, and another 
£250,000 (against £200,000) has been allotted 
to a fixed assets replacement reserve. These 
appropriations have been accompanied by a 
draft on the carry forward, which has been 
reduced from £953,477 to £927,000. The 
fall in profits has not been sufficient to 
prevent the directors from recommending the 
customary annual distribution of 20 per cent. 
At the current price of 19s. the 5s. ordinary 
shares give the not over-generous yield. of 
53 per cent. 


* 


Eider Dempster.—A modest recovery in 
earnings has been reported by Elder 
Dempster. In the year to December 3i1st 
last, gross profits before tax increased from 
£2,486,317 to £2,826,470. Taxation absorbs 
£890,727 (against £834,817) and depreciation 
takes £582,782 (against £514,041) and net 
profits have risen from £1,137,459 to 
£1,352,961. Both gross and net profits, how- 
ever, appear to be below the level of profits 
earned in 1948 and 1949. This modest in- 
crease in profits may disappoint some share- 
holders, particularly when set against the 
substantial advances reported by other ship- 
ping lines last year ; but it does at least sug- 

est that EPL will be less onerous for Elder 
mpster. The dividend is again maintained 

at 15 per cent, the rate to which it was raised 
a year ago, and £1,072,867, against £906,385, 
is transferred to reserves. Like most other 
shipping undertakings, the company gives no 
indication of what proportion of its appro- 
priations has gone to freely distributable 
reserves; any calculation of the earnings 
cover on the ordinary dividend would there- 
fore be misleading. Since the end of the 
financial year ordinary stockholders have been 
offered 687,149 £1 shares at 30s; each in the 
ratio one new share for every four held. The 
new money will help- to. provide a small part 
of the finance needed for the recent purchase 
of British and Burmese Steam Navigation by 


Elder Dempster, an acquisition that should . 


help to swell earnings in future years. At 
their current price of 44s. 6d. the ordinary 


shares yield 6.7 per cent. 
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British Funds | Price, | Price, | Vield, Gros 
and — ne 8; April 8, *ield, 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1952 952 952 | Aprils, 





1952 
erry 
War Bonds 24% soe} 9948 a 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 2) 2191) 
War Bonds 24%... 98% | 98% | — 
Mar. 1, 1952- 12 0 4/3 57 
Exchequer Stk. 24%} 97§ 97% 1202133 0 
Feb, 15, 1955 | 
Serial Funding 17%) 99 947120 0 21% 0 
: wf 1 18% 988 984 
Serial Funding 14% 21 9/2 
Nov. 14, 1953 i aA 
Serial Funding ....| 97§ 97% | 010 217 } 
Nov, 14, 1954 
War Bonds 24%...| 918 | 974/27 3 sian, 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 1217 93 a 
Funding 28% ...... 8% 984 | ce Ze 
June 15, 1952-57 1216 7.3 4 gf 
Nat. Defence 3%...) 984 98% § 2 1? 0s 
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Mewes Q7§* | 97R° 4 0 12 9 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 17 6 6 4} 
Savings Bonds 3%.} 905 904} 12 i 3 % 
Aug. 15, 1955-68 710/318 5 
Funding 24%...... 91g" | 925° 8 6/413 3% 
April 15, 1956-61 }2 5 8 310 5 
Funding 3%....... 85* B5p° 19 7/1510 % 
April 15, 1959-69 1211/4 4 2} 
Funding 3% ....... 86 86} 15 5'47 le 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 1210/4 4 6) 
Funding 4%....... 963° | 975° 9 714 T We 
May 1, 1960-90 42429) 
Savings Bonds 3% .| 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 84% 1315 2:57 le 
Savings Bonds 24%| 1213 1/4 410 
May 1, 1964-67 | 82§* | 83§*/219 7 4 510s 
Victory Bonds 4%. 1213 6/319 9 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 98 ah i 311) 4 2 6s 
Savings Bonds 3%.) 81 818 5 7/418 % 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 i 7:4 5 2 
Consols 4% ....... 88 88 71/4 6 9 
Conversion 34% ...| 7 78 7:4 $1/ 
Treasury Stk. 24%.| 57 58t | 1\4 8 2 


(after Apr. 1, 1975)| 
Treasury Stk. 3%..; 67}* | 68) | 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) | 
Treasury Stk. 3$%.| 872 88s | 
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4 6 ls 
June 15, 1977-80 11/4 510 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| %6§ | 77 1110}4 5 %& 
Oct., 1986-96 | 6/4 2 91 
War Loan 34%....| 78 7 2/410 6f 
Consols 24% ...... . 6\4 210 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 825 | 82 18 9 440 % 
April 1, 1968-73 | 13. 1/4 5 2 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 81g | 81% | 214 0 4 6 6 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 }211 9444 
Brit.Elect.34%Gtd.| 86g | 87§*| 210 1 4 5 lls 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 90.4 4) 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..} 76% 77k 16 10/411 % 
July 1, 1978-88 f2l. 4/4 5 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 82 | 82§ | 218 9/410 % 
April 1, 1968-73 1313 1/4 5 2 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%. . 754* 75R* | 1k 7;4 5 lls 
ont ta a 10 0} 4 ’ 6! 
rit. Gas Gtd. 34%.} 89 8 ll 6'4 oe 
Sept. 10, 196971 “Tr 10 24 5il 
Brit. Tron.& Steel. .} 87 87% 911\4 6 % 
34%, 1979-81 12 9 3'4 5 
(ce). To earliest date. {f} Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(m) Net yields after allowing for tax at %. 6d. in & 
(s} Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
Last Two Price, | Price, Yield 
Dividends be ar a April 2,'April 8, eek A 
a oo ae | 
“S1 % as — isd 
a % clAnglo-Am. 1o/-.| tH) 6H 4 8) 
5 a| 25 hiAnglo-Iran {1..! 54 | 5 22 
Thya| 12}5\Assoc. Elec. £1.| 67/6 | 68/6 5 16 9 
27 7 a\Assoc. P.Cem. £1) 96/103' 97/6 5 1210 
45 cl 50 clAustin 5/-.....1 28/9 | 28/9 3 1310s 
15 a) ti7$b\Bass {1 ....... (119/4) (120/74 7 2 2 
#2 ¢ 5 a\Boots 5/-...... 19/6 | 19/6 2% 
9 cl 7 a\Br. Celanese 10/-| 23/9 | 23/9 515 3 
8 a 42 t\Br. Oxygen {1..| 74/— | 75/6 5 6 9 
5a 7H) ts {1 beades< 45/- | 45/—- 5111 
se § aCourtaulds £1..| 36/9 | 36/9 25 
| Ta\Distillers 4/-...| 17/6 | 18/6 417 
15 ¢, l}c\Dunlop £1..... 53/9 | 55/- 1 3 
nis 15 c Ford £1 zr chan | 45/-* | 45/-* 13 4 
¢| ThaGen. Elect. £i.:| 78/- | 77/6 > 16 3 
lla} 17 6 Guinness £1. .../111/10} 110/74 © 1 3 
% a oo £1.\ 35/—- | 36/3 518 
6 amp. Chem. £1.| 41/6 | 41/10} > 4 ¢ 
13}a} 18} Imp. Tobacco £1) 85/- 86/3 3 ; 
5a| 10 6 Lanes. Cotton {1) 33/1p | 34/44 § 14 
ta; 10 f Lon. kl | §3/6 10 8 
15a) 60 b\Marks&Sp.A5/-| 81/- | 80/- 4 15 
8b 8 oP. & 0. Def. £1.) 49/- | 49/- 31 
1% Tea johnson 10/-.| 34/— | 34/6 7 5 ¢ 
th 6 a “Shell” Stk. £1.) 88/9 | 91/3 > ¢ { 
124s Tube Invst. £1. 2S : a 
6 15 b/T. & Newall £1.| 83/9 | 83/9 415 ; 
M3he}. 5 a/Unilever £1....) 46/10 46/10) > 15 ¢ 
od a dugeaseronetil sea fare 21 1} 
ce ~ 1 44/ / - 
10 | 2ha\Vickers {1..... tert | 45,4 3 
15 ai _27$b|Woolworth 5/- | 41/- | 41/- > 5% 
(a) Interim div, - () Final div. (¢) Div. for wile yew 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 6 days ended April-6, 1952, total 
onda revenue was £90,634,000 against 
rdinary expenditure of #£92,796,000 and 
ace sinking funds £176,000. Thus, 
soins nking fund allocations of £176,000, 
oH accrued since April 1, 1952, was 

compared with a surplus of 
00 for the corresponding period of 


is year, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


CLL CL EEE te 
——a 


za | LlApril 1, Week |6 Days 





1950 1951 ; ended | ended 


mate, 


to to April | April 
1952-SS3utar. 31,Mar. 31) 7, | 6, 
-| go00 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(f thousand) 







ENUE 





19042281404364 166874 
| 123,000] 121,200 129,60 
etc., Duties! 175,000} 185,250! 183,00 
...| 57,500} 54,460) 61, 
Profits Tax & EPT) 452,000} 267,770) 315,40 
ExcessProfits Levy 5,00 da abe 


31,667; 43,304 
4,800, 4,000 
4,900, 2,700 
1,200 900 

12,800) 11,000 








Spe ( ribu-| ) 

‘tion and other| > 2,00006445 3,27 70 50 
Inland Revenue} J 

Total Inland Rev. 2618725 2038389/2361919 55,437| 61,954 

Caineine. _ 1043500; 905,216 998,497] 20,776 18,233 

Excise 772,000} 724,800) 753,285) 5,200 2,665 








Sells. ovat 1815500 1630016 175178 25,976 20,898 


Motor Duties ....| 64,1501 61,357 65,22] 1,796 1,726 
Sary tores| ... | 45,385) 32,34 10. 
Surp!'sfrom Tradg. sid 80,905 75,45! 





P.O, (Net Receipts)! ... ans 
Wireless Licences.| 15,000) 13,000, 14,150 |. | |. 

Sundry Loans... .| 26,0001 26,8761 25.3939 ... 55 
Miscell, Receipts... 110,000} 80,964' 107.137] 5,726 6,001 
Total Ord. Rev, . 4661375 3977825 4433392) 88,945 90,634 
Set?-BALANCING |——— >» etic | Sommncnceneeeneen inmates! aatiatenanomnes 
Post Ofice 209,235 171,088 a 2,400: 2,500 

ome Tax on 


EP.T. Refunds 





68| 502 


8,347) 5,52 


ta '4875510-4157760 46289671 91,413 93,636 
Tssues out of the Exchequer 


EXPENDITURE to meet payments 
({ thousand 







477,827; 513,59 


Ireland aie ‘tial 37,688) 39,43 
Uther Cons. Funds 10,000) 9,856; 11,67 


. | 625,000! 525,371 564,72 









Debt. .. | 575,000 25,972, 26,036 
1,281) 1,360 
9 on. 


2} 27,263) 27,396 











Supply Ser 3605562 2712582 3461547] 47,500, 65,400 
Total Ord. Expd. 4230562 3237953,4026259] 74,763, 92,796 
Sinking Fund . | 19,357) 27,400 80 176 
~ -* : eet 

Bal. Expd.).... 42305621325732014053659 74,843 92,972 
= F I A AN 5 cae eo oe i 

rst Offic 209,235) 171,088, 190,050} 2,400 2,500 


68 502 


Ys 444469713436745.4249234] 77,311) 95,974 


Aty 


toy aan easing Exchequer balances by 
{392 ra 3,084,505 the other operations 
OT the 6 


bo © cays increased the National Debt 
by {22,101,027 to £25,861 million. 


Land Sean, NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 
wane Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 12 
le aia NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
EPT ee felegraph (Money) Act, 1950... = 
Tithe Act, 1938, 8. 36Q)i close) alas 
ee uarantees Act, 1949, $. 3(2).........- 15 
Local Scotland) Act, 1950, s, 94(2) ......... 690 
Newt Uthorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3{2)...... 13,650 
a owns Act, 1946, « IS 1,400 
oe of Toventions yAct, 1948, s. 11(1) .. 20 
Colonial DS Development Act, 1948, s, 17(1) 
eg PRONE 6 CoP Se eS ke bas 
a us Financial Provisions 
rortt Damage : “Board of Trade fen 
Pann Country Planning Acts 202222....1.1. "200 
‘e Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits.. 353 





Mar. 1) 2190-0! 1994-8 ae 4507-3 
» _ 8} 2220-0/ 1986-4] 310-5]... 4516-9 
» - 15] 2250-0 | 1980-5} 334-3 | 3-2 4568-0 
» 221 2280-0/| 1941-9] 359-7} ... 4581-6 
» SL 4273-1 337-9}. 4611-0 

Apr. 6} 2380-0! 1919-6 “5 432-1 


CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 


2 Ypr 
REcEIPts PayMENTS 


Treasury Bills 26,880 | Nat. Savings Certs. 750 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2.760 | 24% Def. Bonds. . 640 
Other Debt — 3% Def. Bonds... 805 
Internal. . 160 | Other Debt :— 

j External ....... 14 

| Ways and Means 
| Advances ...... 5,490 
29, 800 7,699 


FLOATING DEBT 


Muon) 








Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | ~._ 
7 Bills Advances De- Total 
Date posits I k at- 
Public | BK. of | | by Debt 
fender} Tap Depts. | Eng- | Banks send 
re 1 and 





7} 3190-0 | 1774-8 






















: 8-5 | 5736-1 
Jan. 12] 4723-4* 256-87 ... 80-5 | 5060-7 
» 191 4643-5" 277-8} 4. 80-5 | 5001-8 
» 26) 6601-4" 270-7} se 79-5 | 4951-5 
Feb. 2) 4248-8* 239-21 ., 67-5 | 4555-5 
» 9 4200-19 260-6 . 34-0 | 4494-7 
» 16}2130-0} 2036-5] 270-8]... 34-0 | 4471-3 
» 231 2160-0 | 2006-9 +2 : 0 | 4509-1 











* The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 


1} per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore 
the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 


TREASURY BILLS 


{ million) 

















Amount Average jAllotted 
Ef aR REE a Sen, DM 9 Rate at 
Tender of Min. 
Offered — Allotted] Allotment Rate 


















Apr. 240-0 67 
1952 

jan. 4 0} “>| 150-0} 319 3-39 61 
w ‘11 | 150-0 | 217-3} 150-0] 19 6-90 54 - 
» 18 | 170-0 | 240-41 170-0] 18 11-05 62 
es 0 | 247-2'| 170-0 55 

Feb, 1 -8 | 170-0 . 62 
» 81} 170-0 | 239-9] 170-0} 19 7-01 61 
» 15 | 190-0 | 264-2} 190-0] 19 6-76 59 
» 22} 200-0 | 271-1} 200-0} 19 10-55 58 
»» 29 | 200-0 | 249-5 | 200-0] 20 6-78 67 

Mar. 7 | 200-0 | 239-2 | 200-0] 20 7-09 7 
» 14 | 200-0 | 250-4 | 200-0] 46 3-64 69 
» 22 | 200-0 | 251-9 | 200-0] 46 3-39 68 
a ae 210-0 47 3-61 $l 

Apr. 4 210-0 3 58 





On April 4th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from April 7 to April 12, 1952, were accepted dated 
Monday to Thursday and Saturday as to about 58 per 
cent at £99 8s. 2d., and applications at higher prices were 


accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum. of £210 
million were offered on April 10th. For the week ended 
April 12th the banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


{ thousand) 







Totals 52 Weeks 






€ nded ended 

ng 3a | Mar. 29. 

Mar. 31, | Mar. 29, ? 
1951 1953 | 1952 














ertincates :— 

ettiets bw hated des _ 132,000, 156,1 3,000 

Repayments ......... 137,500 136, 2,700 

Net Savings .........++ 
Defence Bonds :— 

Receipts, ......c-seeeees 

Repayments .......-.++- 


Net bavi a iinan ees 


P.O, and Trustee Savings 








Total Net Savings......-.. 
Interest on certificates repaid 
ian center 


eee ee ee eee 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 2, 01952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


rr f 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1393,955,378| Other Govt, 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1435,712,431 
partment... 56,401,445! Other Secs.... 760,736 
Coin {other 
| than gold)... 2,511,733 


} Amt. of Fid., 
a a ee 1450,000 000 
| Gold Coin and 
| Bullion {at 
|} 248s. per oz, 














DOOD 5 300500 356,823 
1450, 356, 823 | 1450,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 282,946,430 
pO Re 3,995,682 | Other Secs.:- 53,562,171 
Public Deps.:- 11,341,326; Discounts and 
Public Accts.* . 10,824,7 Advances... 29,437,329 
H.M, Treas. Securities 24,124,842 
Special Acct. 516,580 
Other Deps.:- 364,579,068 
Bankers...., 282,201,821| Notes........ 56,401,445 
Other Accts... 2,877,247 | Coin. ....ese. 1,559,030 
394,469,076 | 394,469,076 


° stating Batis uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National bt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


£ million) 













echt 611394-0 
Notes in banking depart- 
WME on cds cccvsiécrss *8 56-4 
Government debt and | 
ORCUTT oes cencs ~8'1396-7\1446-7 
Other securities ........ 0-7 0-7; 0-8 
Gold and coin.......... 2-9 «62-9 = 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine oz... $/0| 248/0 


Banking Dept. :-— 


Deposits :-— 

ublic Accounts........ 11-4 12-l} 10-8 
Treasury Special Account O-S 0-5 O-5 
BON i uvkk od daa 6 i. o-0% 287-4) 286-3, 282-2 
Others. ..... tonetcscbds 82-1; 81-3) 82-4 
WOE Sc kaa k soaks eeee 381-2) 374-2) 375-9 

Securities :-— 
Government..........5. 338-1) 325-9 282-9 
Discounts, ete. ......... 16 23-6) 29-4 
Other ..... pidacwew nao as ‘9 24-) 
skie¢sinnawkvcunss -4 336-4 
eda “4 «58-0 
saetawass 3 4-6) “4 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from {£1,400 million to {£1,450 
million on April 2, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of E a’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s, Od, to 252s. Od. per fine-ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 






1952 London |New York! Bombay 
ounce|per ounce|per 100 tol per tola 
i 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


The fifty-second annual general mecting 
of the National Bank of Egypt was held on 
March 26th in Cairo, when the report of the 
directors and the balance sheet as follows 
was submitted : — : 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER, 31 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITIES £E. MM. 
OG. 0.4. sua evadibeebinesvuses 211,000,000 000 
» (Art. 14 of Law 57 of 1951)... 11,760,711 521 


Notes issued 





222,760,711 521 





ASSETS fE. MM. 


OU. cin kee pavedegheksvaasen tates 60,552,606 439 
Egyptian and Foreign Govt. Treasury 
Bilis and Securities. ......522.0e00 162,208,105 082 


222,760,711 522 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITIES f£E. MM. 
share Capital :— 
300,000 fully paid shares of {E.10 each 3,000,900 000 
Reserve Fund :— 
Statutory PO0Ve. se ccck ek indnssuns 1,590,000 000 
Spatial TONES iis :e sé 555 0 voce 1,500,000 000 
Egyptian Government ............... 30,750,427 747 


Egyptian Government Special Treasury 
Bills account (Art. 14 of Law 57 of 


1951) ks Rn es cea een 80,000,000 000 
Sudan Government ...........eeee00- 9,364,753 301 
Banks in Egypt (Art. 19 of Law 57 of 

1951) , iy meee eal ake oe wee 51,487,025 209 
Current, deposit and other accounts... 66,994,898 765 
Chequts payebhe os bio csc bance spews 261,010 407 
Sundry other accounts.,.............. 1,391,392 239 


Provision for payment of final dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum 
Profit and Loss account, balance ..... 
Contra Accounts :— 
Credits opened and letters of guaran- 


480,000 000 
220,557 092 


33,205,581 868 


280,155,236 628 





ASSETS £E. MM. 
Egyptian and Foreign Govt. Treasury 
Bills and Securities and Securities 
guaranteed by the Egyptian Govt. 175,795,856 662 


Sundcy Gocuritles «0 vs ccc sce cecacse 756,367 448 
Advances to Banks in Egypt :— 

On. merchandise . oi... 6. ce eee nas 1,200,000 000 

ik GUUETENOR Sag ics bh 4g% Sah vaweus 15,423,668 318 
Other Advances :—~ 

On merchandise... cis. ccscccscnscs 9,416,798 424 

am ORC A iia eas Se kwon 1,243,996 308 
Sundry other advances............... 1,714,376 ‘503 
SSilis  CRCOONE iii kos hanes case eas < 306,967 854 
Foreign bankers and correspondents and 

NY Ob CN bios eee ke one 30,015,180 835 
Sundry other accounts..........-..5. 749,295 990 
PNG 5s ck Reh adc nk aaresecs cam 100,009 900 
Cash :— 

NBS, Me Beit e 10,082,746 000 

Other notes and coin ..........5.5. 144,600 418 


Contra Accounts >— 
Clients’ liability for credits opened, 
letters of guarantee issued, etc..... 33,205,581 868 


280,155,236 628 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Da. fE. MM. 
Eivenhees” Rents 5 ss oi oy Saas ds Sve 18,920 142 
Combet Gaines oss ion pda cede 1,566,145 178 


Interim dividend at the rate of 4 per 





but POl ANWUEE . cn ns inked vey ees 120,000 000 
Provision for payment of final dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent per annum 480,000 000 
Balance carried forward.............. 220,337 092 
2,405,402 412 
Cr. £E. MM. 
Gross t for the year ended December 
31, 1951, after providing for deprecia- 
tion on buildings and furniture, for 
rebate of discount, for doubtful debts, 
and. contingencies. ......<...0..55-. 2,214,139 081 
Balance brought forward from last year 
less amount necessary to convert 
capital and reserves into pounds 
DEVOTAR oie <snd Gang ep ae eee ask eRe 191,263. 331 





2,405,402 412 





Aly Shamsy Pasha, the president, in the 
course of his speech said:— 


Generally speaking, agricultural production 
did not prove altogether satisfactory, while 


industrial production was maintained at a 
favourable level. In the commercial field 
business did not maintain a” steady flow ; 
during the first nine months of the year turn- 
over was comparable with 1950 levels, but in 
the last quarter it slowed down considerably. 
On the other hand, our gold and dollar 
reserves continued to increase. However, it 
cannot be concealed that the improvement in 
certain aspects of our monetary situation was 
hampered by the course of prices. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Current, deposit, and other accounts show 
a reduction of about £E.22 million, due 
partly to a fall in certain foreign accounts 
owing to the opening of documentary credits 
and the investment of some public funds on 
deposit with us, and partly, but to an un- 
important extent, to withdrawals of deposits 
since, under the Central Bank Law, we no 
longer pay interest on Current accounts. but 
only on’ notice and fixed deposit accounts, 
contrary to the practice of commercial banks, 
which allow interest on current accounts. . 


On the assets side, Government Securities 
show an increase of about £E33 million, 
mainly due to three causes of unequal signifi- 
cance ; the purchase of foreign Government 
Treasury Bills on behalf of the Central 
Exchange Control, the transfer to the Bank- 
ing Department of British Treasury Bills 
against the gold withdrawn from this 
Department for deposit in the Note Issue 
cover, and finally to increased holdings of 
Egyptian Treasury Bills issued in connection 
with the Government purchases of cotton. 
We have taken the opportunity of switching 
part of the British Treasury Bills into the 
new One and Three-quarter per Cent Serial 
Funding Stock, 1952. 


The total of our advances shows a reduc- 
tion of about £E3 million. Advances against 
securiti¢s and merchandise to banks in con- 
nection: with the financing of the cotton 
crop show an increase of about 34 million 
pounds. On the other hand, advances on 
merchandise, mainly to cotton exporters, are 
down. by nearly {ES million, while other 
advances are down by about £E1} million. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Our profit and loss account shows gross 
profit at £E2,214,139, against £E1,897,536 
for the Pee year ; this satisfactory in- 
crease of £E.316,603 in earnings is due to 
greater dividends on our securities and in- 
creased interest received and to a reduction 
in interest paid, and aiso to a satisfactory 
increase under the headings of exchange and 
commission, due to enhanced business, 
specially in documentary credits. 

On the other hand, our expenses amount 
to £E.1,566,145, as against 1,277,734 in 
1950. The increase in our expenses of about 
£E.288,000 is attributable to increased taxa- 
tion, and to higher salaries, allowances, and 
the special bonus to our staff. 


Net profits amount to £E.629,073, against 
£E.607,153 in 1950, which enables us to 
propose the distribution of a dividend simi- 
lar to that of last year—namely, 20 per cent 
per share——which will be paid on the capital 
now converted into Egyptian pounds. 


The report was adopted. 





Copies of the President’s address in full will 
be available at the National Bank Egy 
6 and 7, King William Street, London, 4. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH 
EXPLORATION COMP \\y 


PRICE OF GOLD 


The sixty-second annual general . “eting 
of The Anglo-French Exploration Copan, 
Limited, was held on April 2nd in [ ondon’ 


The chairman, Mr F. R. Cottell, \°4 ; 
the course of his speech said:—Our ; 
ments stand in the books at £962.13 ang 
are valued at £1,236,458, an excess of 
£274,440. The profit is £33,833, ind we 
recommend the payment of a dividend 
74 per cent on the increased capital 


of 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The future stabiliry of the sterling irea a; 
a whole is in danger and further efiorss are 
being made to achieve a balance in our trade, 
which it must be hoped will be more success. 
ful than the earlier attempts. However, some 
of the steps which are being taken are mainly 
with a view to correcting the short-term posi- 
tion and a longer-term objective in order to 
improve our trade is the convertibility of 
sterling ; this is impossible of achievement 
until our reserves of gold have been substan- 
tially increased. 


I would refer you to a recent report pre- 
pared by the United Nations entitled 
“ Measures foreef¥iternational Economic 
Stability,” which advocates changes (n the 
structure and policies of the International 
Monetary Fund. The report states that the 
existing reserves of most countries are not 
in general adequate to enable them to main- 
tain a resonably stable flow of imports and 
that the International Monetary Fund pro- 
vides only a comparatively trivial supplement 
to national reserves. 


QUESTION OF RISE IN PRICE 


The report acknowledges that one of the 
ways to raise reserves to a more adequate 
level would be by raising the price of gold 
uniformly in terms of all currencies, 1s pro- 
vided in the articles of agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund. 


The report also states that the official price 
of gold meastred in dollars is no higher 
than before the war, while prices in inter- 
national trade have doubled, and that the 
effectiveness of a given gold reserve as 4 
buffer against trade fluctuations has been 
halved. However, the conclusion is reached 
by the authors of the report that, whatever 
the balance of the economic arguments, 4 
change in the price of gold raises many 
political problems, and they have thought tt 
appropriate to restrict their analysis to other 

of raising reserveseto a more ade- 
quate level, although they acknowledge that 
such other methods also raise difficult ques 
tions for governments. 


In my opinion, it is particularly unfortu- 
nate, and perhaps significant, that the political 
problems are not disclosed and explored and 
that the authors of the report fail altogether 
to. examine the possibilities of increasing the 
price of gold in all currencies whereby 
reserves would be raised to a more adequate 
level to deal with trade fluctuations. | am 
far from claiming that such a world 1acreas¢ 
in the gold price would solve present-day 
economic problems, but I do believe i would 
miaterially assist the achievement oi tha 
desirable object, and it is to be noted that 
some well-known authorities are adyocatns 
an upward revision in the price of golJ. 

It is to be hoped that the Intern :tional 
Monetary Fund and the United Sut 
authorities, in whose hands any decison wil 
rest; will take steps with a view to ¢!/cctis 
this change and that they will not delay sto" 
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UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES 
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FUTILITY OF COMBATING TERRORISM WITH POLITICAL WEAPONS 


EPL: DESTRUCTIVE OF ENTERPRISE 


SIR JOHN HAY ON USA RUBBER POLICY 


The { third annual general meeting of 
the Unicd Sua Betong Rubber Estates, 


Limited il be held on May 14th at 19, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


The folowing is the address by the chair- 
man, Sir John Hay, which has been circulated 


with the report and accounts :— 

In the year 1950 two members of our staff 
were murdered by Communist terrorists. At 
the beginning of this current year another 


member, \ir Butler-Madden, was shot dead. 
He was a senior officer of great promise, serv- 
ing on Tenah Merah Estate, a property situ- 
ated in a district which was regarded as 
comparatively safe, His death is greatly de- 
plored and we extend to his widow our very 
deepest sympathy. Two months later, Mr 
Jansen, serving on Young Peng Estate, was 
ambushed in company with his driver, a con- 
actor and a special comstable., All four 
engaged the enemy and drove them off. The 
driver was wounded and subsequently had to 
have a hand amputated, The contractor was 
killed. Mr Jansen was wounded, but he had 
the satisfaction of killing a bandit, upon which 
he has been congratulated by General 
Templer. Mr Jansen, happily, is well on the 
way to recovery. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, 
that these are only isolated incidents. There 
have been many attacks both on person and 
property, particularly om our estates in 
Johore, where ten members of the security 
forces were killed and a greater number 
wounded There have been numerous 
attempts at murder of selected individuals, 
while shooting at security forces and others 
isa frequent happening. Attacks on property 
take many varied forms—trees slashed, tap- 
png cups broken, lorries and buses burned, 
telephone wires cut and poles destroyed, 
tains derailed, hand grenades thrown, and 
milway sidings raided for food. Stealing of 
tubber is widespread, corrupting inter- 
mediaries and serving aS a source of rich 
income to the bandits. For nearly four years 
evil men have conducted a campaign of 
murder, violence, destruction and intimida- 
ton. Labour is the object of highly organised 
subversive activities: fear and apprehension 
are kept alive by threats and recurring acts 
of violence. Very recently on the estate of 
Oil Palms of Malaya, Limited, with which 
this company is associated, an Asian assistant 
Was attacked by bandits. - His hands” were 
ted behind his back*and he was literally 
hacked to pieces by parangs. His fault was 
that in ‘he service of his company he was 
loyal anc faithful: Those who live near 
such trag c realities and whose constant com- 
Pamion 1. danger do not receive well the 
Satemen's too often repeated by officials to 
the effect that terrorism is to be fought by 

politic weapons. Savagery and brutality 


must be suppressed by force. Political and 
cial mcisures are matters to be dealt with 
on their merits. Progress should be neither 


oni pa ‘or accelerated by the brutal acts of 
ai men 


STAFF AND LABOUR 


et n brief, is the against 
“a much of our company’s activities are 


salt ucted. The welfare and safety of our 
Nothing dour are our constant concern. 


ete which would contribute to their 
“ rity, and which it is within our com- 
‘nce to provide, is denied them. During 


the year under review we spent over $600,000 
On security measures. It was a special 
pleasure to me to meet members of the com- 
pany’s staff on the occasion of my visit to 
Malaya in December and January last. Such 
meetings are particularly valuable in present 
difficult circumstances in contributing to an 
understanding and confidence between those 
who direct in London and those who 
work in far distant Malaya. To all who 
continue to serve us, especially those in dan- 
gerous places, we extend our good wishes. 
Our thanks will find tangible expression in 
the payment shortly to be made by way of 
commission on profits. This profit-sharing 
scheme, together with a contributory provi- 
dent fund, has long been in force in this and 
associated companies. It was my pleasure 
when in Malaya to announce the introduc- 
tion of a supplementary retirement fund 
which offers substantial inducements and 
special rewards for long service. The Asian 
staff has its own provident fund. Another 
one is about to be introduced for the benefit 
of labour. The former also receive a share in 
the profits, while the latter are rewarded by 
bonuses on output. 


Despite many difficulties, including a 
continuing shortage of materials, progress 
has been made in the improvement of 
housing on our estates, while additional 
amenities, especially for the labour force, 
have been provided. On our major property 
a cinema hall has been erected where regular 
film shows are given. Labourers’ earnings 
were more than sufficient to cover the in- 
creased cost of living. It has been estimated 
that their earnings were about five times the 
rate prevailing before the war. All who are 
in the service of the company are, in their 
various ways, sharing very amply in our 
fortunes. There are unmistakable signs, 
however, that rubber is again running true 
to form and that prosperity, after a fleeting 
and fortuitous visit, is now departing, 
leaving in its train the difficult and painful 
task of adjustment to the meagre fortune 
which is our more usual lot. 


PROFITS AND TAXATION 


The tax collector again lays heavy and 
greedy hands on our profits, which are dis- 
tributed in the following proportions :— 


(a) To the Malayan and United % 


Kingdom Governments ............ 68.0 
(b) Dividends to stockholders ......... 12.2 
(c) Retained in the business ......... 19.8 


At present our total tax payments consist 
of four items—namely, Malayan export duty, 
which alone amounted to over £400,000 ; 
income-tax ; profits tax; and distribution 
tax. One would have imagined that even the 
most rapacious of Governments would have 
recognised that the limit in taxation had 
already been reached, if not exceeded, but 
further burdens are to be laid upon us. From 
March 1 of this year, the Malayan Govern- 
ment has added to the existing duty a further 
44 cents per pound. True, this is to be re- 
turned to us—after deduction of expenses. I 
won't pause to explain why a supposedly 
hard-pressed bureaucracy should occupy 
itself in collecting money merely to return it 


—less expenses. We must extract such com- 


fort as we can from the know ‘that in 


this instance they are fairly 


employed. From the provisions of the 
United Kingdom Finance Bill, just pub- 
lished, it becomes evident that we do not 
escape from the 


. EXCESS PROFITS LEVY ~ 


In this context there is no exact definition 
of “excess.” Consequently, some arbitrary 
standard of measurement has to be set up, 
Liability is not regulated according to any 
recognisable principle. [It is determined by 
the haphazards of circumstance and the acci- 
dent of time. The standard by which 
“excess” is to be measured is the average 
profits for the years 1947-49, plus certain 
allowances for increased capital, etc. It is 
notorious that these “standard” years were 
particularly unfavourable to rubber. 
industry had scarcely emerged from the 
rehabilitation stage after a disastrous three- 
and-a-half years of enemy occupation, while 
the price of rubber was still under the 
influence of a blundering decision by the 
Government of the day by which, at a time 
of shortage, the price was fixed below the 
cost of production. The alternative method 
of calculating “standard profit,” as defined 
by the Bill, offers no advantage. One of 
the strangest features of the provisions of 
this Bill is its insistence in relating profits 
to something so irrelevent as nominal capital 
instead of to real capital. Our nominal 
capital is £900,000. The real capital em- 
ployed in the business is very littl short 
of £3 million. The probable effect in 
our ‘case of this ill-conceived tax will 
be to raise our total taxation to about 
80 per cent of profits—and on profits so 
computed that out Of the residue provision 
has still to be made for the replacement of 
equipment—for which this year we have 
had to put aside £250,000—as well as for 
replanting. Replanting is permitted as a 
charge only in so far as it is in practice 
undertaken. In present conditions in 
Malaya it can only be carried out to a 
limited extent and in some cases not at all. 
In its application to this industry thig tax is 
harsh and inequitable. Generally, if is an 
incentive to waste and extravagance, it is 
inflationary, it impairs capital, it is destruc- 
tive of enterprise, and it makes nonsense of 
the talk now current of “developing the 
empty spaces of the Commonwealth.” No 
amendment can make this tax unobjection- 
able. It should be withdrawn. 


ESTATE OPERATIONS 


In our interim statement issued in October 
last we stated that the rubber crop for the 
year was not likely to exceed 18 million Ib. 
It in fact fell slightly short of that figure. 
Significantly, the heaviest fall in crop occurred 
on our Johore properties. In the disturbed 
conditions existing there, to which I have 


on the part of the managers to have main- 
tained productive operations without inter- 
ruption. Despite many discouragements, we 
continue to persevere with replanting, 
although the extent of these operations has to 
be restricted to modest proportions and falls 
below our original aim. As predicted, costs 
ere 


_were virtually double those of the preceding 


year. This startling increase in 
of ti wa 
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a substantially increased export duty. On the 
whole, our rubber properties have been well 
maintained. 


TEA 


The tea industry in Malaya is young and 
small, and there is consequently no general 
pool of skilled labour upon which we can 
draw. Plucking entails longer hours of work 
than rubber tapping, and exposure to the heat 
of the sun is greater. To retain necessary 
labour we had, therefore, to conform to the 
higher prevailing wage standard, although 
against this there was no offset corresponding 
to the then better price of rubber. None 
the less, we succeeded in operating at a 
moderate profit. We increased the crop and 
maintained the quality without any neglect of 
the upkeep of our properties. To have 
achieved all this is greatly to the credit of the 
managers. 


USA RUBBER POLICY 


Deprived by governments of by far the 
greater part of our profits, our interest in the 
price of rubber becomes rather secondary. If 
our dividend of 50 per cent seems to belie 
that, it should be remembered that a divi- 
dend at that rate occurs only very rarely in 
our history. Moreover, if related, as it should 
be, to our real capital instead of the nominal 
capital the percentage drops to a modest 
figure. Our total ner dividend for the year 
is the é€quivalent of less than 3d. per pound 
on our rubber output. On an average tyre, 
containing about 10 lb of rubber, that 
would be less than 2s. 6d. I hardly imagine 
that at this trifling cost the tyre user would 
grudge the rubbér shareholder his rare divi- 
dend. Least of all would he wish to deprive 
the rubber worker or his manager of a fair 
reward for their labours. 


But the importance of rubber extends 


beyond considerations of private profit or 
Government taxes. What happens to rubbét 
may well determine the course of events in 
South East Asia and must certainly exert a 
considerable influence on the sterling area’s 
dollar problem. One of the aims of the Com- 
munist insurrection in Malaya is the disrup- 
tion of its economy. That aim has been frus- 
trated largely by the courage and fortitude of 
the planter, aided by a timely, albeit fleeting, 
return of prosperity to Malaya’s main in- 
dustry. To force the price of rubber below 
its economic level would encourage the 
enemy in the pursuance of his nefarious pur- 
pose and bring dismay to those who have so 
long withstood his attacks. 


Even if the price of rubber is maintained 
—an assumption which hardly seems war- 
ranted—the value of exports of rubber to 
dollar countries in the current year may very 
well decline by as much as one hundred and 
seventy million dollars as compared with 
1951. Against this very serious loss in 
exports there is no offset in the form of a 
reduction in the price of raw materials 
imported from the USA. On the contrary, 
the prices of such imports are held fast at 
a high level. We are familiar with the com- 
parison between the prices of cotton and 
natural rubber—a comparison which shows 
that in terms of American cotton rubber has 
declined to 55 per cent of its 1939 value. 
This is by no means a solitary instance of a 
wide disparity between the prices of what we 
sell and what we buy, as the following table 
illustrates : — 
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With the terms of trading flowing so s:rongj 
and set so unfairly against the sterling area» 
is hopeless to expect that the dollar problem 
can be solved. 


In exercise of her dominant pos tion . 
rubber, America pursues a course which is in 
strange contrast to the generous policy she 
otherwise follows in support of world peace 
and economic welfare. The main {eatures 
of her present rubber policy are the enforced 
use of her synthetic product and the restricted 
use of natural rubber. This policy, o: iginally 
introduced to free natural rubber for stock. 
piling, is now being continued and applied 
with accumulated momentum after that pur. 
pose has been served. The synthetic material 
is the product of a Governmen:-owned 
industry and is at present sold at the arbi- 
trary fixed price of 23 USA cents per Ib 
The market price for natural rubber, 
delivered to the USA, is under 38 USA cents 
per lb. From the fact that, despite this 
advantage in price, the use of synthetic has 
to be enforced by law, it is fair to infer that 
natural rubber, even at its higher price, js 
still the superior product. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the policy origin- 
ally introduced for defence purposes is now 
being used as a weapon to depress natural 
rubber and to protect the synthetic substi- 
tute. It would befit a great and generous 
creditor nation to abandon a restrictive trade 
practice which not only seriously disturbs 
the balance of trade, but also threatens to 
impoverish the harassed and troubled peaples 
of South East Asia. 


COMMODITY PRICE COMPARISON 


Current Current price 

1939 price increase % 
Natural rubber .................. 17.56c per Ib 37.33¢ 113 
AIDE sc cuccedstacsas coc oneonanons TS a es 41.40c 360 
WHE vssis icc aiictsenicers 70.00c ,, bushel 251.00c 259 
OIE cas ckpcuzcavcbhasefeageeiias 48.00c ,, 7 185.00c 285 
SOE fka ce ts ee. $19.2 » 100 lb $51.7 169 





LONDON & LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


REVENUE EXPANSION 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of London & Lomond Investment Trust 
Limited was held on April 9th at 116 Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


The gross revenue received from invest- 
ments during the year under review was 
£152,701, which was £26,649 more than in 
the previous year. This expansion of the 
revenue is attributable almost entirely to 
increases in the dividends received from in- 
vestments. Expressed as a percentage, the 
amount earned on the ordinary stock rose 
to 36.38 per cent. £10,000 has again been 
added to general reserve. Your directors 
recommend that the dividend on the ordinary 
stock be raised to 22} per cent by a final pay- 
ment of 16} per cent. If this recommenda- 
tion is adopted, the remaining surplus 
revenue for the year, amounting to £10,403 
will be added to the amount carried forward 
at the credit of profit and loss account and 
the net available revenue, after charging ex- 


penses and income tax, will have been 
disposed as follows :— 
Per cent 
Debenture stock interest ......... 17 
Preference stocks dividends ... 124 
Ordinary stock dividends ...... 434 
Retained by company ......... 27 
100 


At January 31, 1952, the total value of the 


investments as stated in the balance sheet 
was £2,349,237; which was £262,132 more 
than the aggregate amount of their book 
values at that date, and as usual J am giving 
you the following summary showing the 
position : — 


Appreciation in value of 


investments ~ ...........: 262,132 
Share premium account... 40,000 
Capital reserve ............ 612,167 
General reserve ............ 170,000 
Profit and loss account ... - 35,180 

£1,119,479 


which means that at January 31, 1952, after 
providing for the final dividend recom- 
mended on the ordinary stock, each £100 of 
ordinary stock was represented by net assets 
of approximately £500. This compares with 
£529 at the close of the previous financial 
year. 


The chairman referred to the fact that his 
statement had been issued before publication 
of the Finance Bill and contained no fefer- 
ence to the position of the Company as 
regards the proposed Excess Profits Levy. 
He thought it desirable, therefore, to mention 


that the provisions .of the Bill appeared to 
involve the company in a liability to pay 


about £800 in respect of the month of Janu- 
ary, 1952, and about £10,000 in a full year. 


While reducing the earnings on the ordinary 


stock, payment of the levy should still permit 
of the dividend being maintained at the 


present rate with a substantial margin. The 
enone to charge this levy on profits arising 


rom 


dividends paid out of income already 


subject to the levy was greatly to be 


deprecated. 
The report and accounts were 


adopted and 
the retiring Director, Mr W. W. Brock, was 


re-elected. 


JOHN EMSLEY LIMITED 


RESULTS AFFECTED BY STOCK 
REVALUATION 


The fifth annual general meeting of John 
Emsley Limited was held on April 4h, at 
Bradford, Mr Harold Jaques, chairman and 
joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement : — 


The trading result of the group for the 
year has resulted in a loss, compared with 
the substantial profit made in the previous 
year.. This loss is entirely due to bringing 
the stocks and work in progress, held by the 
croup, down to the market replacement value 
on November 30, 1951. 


During the year the*turnover of the group 
has increased in comparison with the previous 
year, principally due to the heavy increas 
in the price of wool and production costs. 
Since March the value of wool has fallen by 
over 50 per cent, and it has, therefore, bees 
deemed prudent that stocks should be valued 
on the market price of replacement. 


With regard to future prospects, so far the 
operating companies in your group have 
maintained full-time running and have the 
prospect of continuing to do so for some 
time yet. There is, however, still no firm 
basis for our main raw material, woo!—@ 
this factor, coupled with the: heavy stock at 
all stages of distribution, much of which wa 
purchased at a higher basis than that existing 
today, makes the absorption of our produc- 
tion by those who have contracted ‘or % 
and the booking of orders for future clive 
much slower and more difficult than 2 97 
time for the past 10 years. These difficulties 
are not to our home trade. 


The report was adopted. 
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CONWAY STEWART AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


tain and Stylographic Pen and Gold Nib 
Makers) 


A GOOD RESULT 


(Foun 


MR S. W. JARVIS’S SPEECH 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Conway Stewart and Company, Limited, was 
reld on April 9th at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, W.C., Mr S. W. Jarvis, chairman 
end managing director, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr W. G. F. Nash, ASAA) 
having read the notice convening the meeting 
end the report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: Gentlemen,—The 
accounts and directors’ report for the year 
ended December 31, 1951, have been in your 
possession for some little time, and with your 
permission I will take them as read, (Agreed.) 


You mav remember that when I addressed 
ou last year, I mentioned that your com- 
xy had just moved into a new factory, and 
vou will be pleased to know that the planning 
end co-operation of all concerned enabled 
the actual removal to be carried out most 
efficient However, the change necessitated 
the recruitment and training of 40 per cent of 
those employed. That this situation was 
adequately met was proved by the fact that 
the turnover for 1951 was greater than 1950, 
although the increased labour costs caused 
a slight reduction in profit, 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The net profit for 1951 was £25,121 after 
making full reservation for depreciation of 
plant, and taxation. This compares with a 
net profit for 1950 of £33,653, and in view 
of the circumstances I am sure you will agree 
this is a very good result. 


You will notice that dilapidations at the 
old premises, and some initial expenses at the 
new address totalling £10,105 have been 
charged against the contingencies reserve. 
The balance, £4,895, together with a further 
amount of £5,105, making a total of £10,000, 
has been added to the general reserve. The 
sum of £5,380 has been allocated to capital 
reserve, and this is the equivalent amount of 


the two premiums paid against the sinking 
fund policy. 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


While the goodwill of your company’s pro- 
ducts is higher than ever, in both the home 
and export markets,' I feel it is necessary to 
say that our business, at the moment, is 
iffected by conditions beyond our control, 
such as the sudden serious cut in Australian 
unports by 80 per cent and a further cut in 
South African and New Zealand imports. 


_ Your directors trust and believe that these 
Anterruptions are temporary, and that it will 
“ be long before we can reap the benefits 
ane years of work we have put into these 

other markets, where our goodwill and 
pulation stand so high. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


This 
of tha 
wh 


year I wish to propose a special vote 
nks to all those members of the staff 
fone us such excellent support, not only 
one the actual time of the move, but dur- 
ae ‘ose difficult months which inevitably 
owed such a disturbance. 


Per _ port and accounts were unanimously 


‘Pied, and a final dividend of 30 per cent 

ty Pe ce re yee wa 
The retiring director, M 

; r W. D. F > was 

te-clected, and the appointment of Mr G. J. 


Norris as a director was confirmed. The re- 
muneration of the auditors, Messrs. Chalmers 
Wade and Company, having been faxed, the 
proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 





AERATED BREAD 
COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
TURNOVER 


MR J. G. GIRDWOOD ON BURDEN 
OF EVER-RISING COSTS 


The annual general meeting of the Aerated 
Bread Company, Limited, was held on April 
4 in London, Mr J. G. Girdwood, CBE, CA 
(chairman and joint managing director), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated review: 


The accounts cover a period of 15 months. 


The results for the trading during the 
period cannot be considered other than satis- 
factory; and particularly so in the light of the 
known difficulties the catering industry has 
had to face during these 15 months. 

As against the previous 12 months’ figure 
of £413,184, the total profits of the group for 
the 15 months amount to £603,318. Of this 
sum taxation absorbs £298,307 (against 
£206,129) and £81,249 (against £59,105) has 
been provided for depreciation. The net 
profit of the group amounts to £212,087 and, 
after deducting the profit retained in the sub- 
sidiary companies, £14,346, the net profit 
of Aerated Bread Company is £197,417 
(against £131,281). 

Obviously these results could not have 
been achieved without a very substantial in- 
crease in turnover. . It is gratifying to your 
directors to have this further proof that the 
company is maintaining its position as 
“London’s Popular Caterers.” 

We have had to provide £298,307 for 
Imperial taxation. As compared with this 
amount the ordinary shareholders receive 
£84,131. That is to say the Government, 
without any capital stake whatever in the 
company, take three and one half (34) times 
as much out of the company as do the 
holders of the ordinary shares who provide 
the capital and take all the risks inherent in 
the running of the business. And further, I 
should point out that before arriving at our 
trading profits we have had to pay no less a 
sum than £126,759 for local rates, or almost 
exactly 50 per cent more than the amount 
received by the ordinary shareholders for the 
same period. These two forms of direct taxa- 
tion, imperial and local, have together taken 
out of the business five times as much as the 
prudent amount available for distribution to 
the ordinary shareholders. 


COMMODITY PRICE INCREASES 


An independent calculation by a catering 
consultant of the increases since 1939 in the 
wholesale prices of the principal consumable 
commodities we buy, shows that these have 
risen approximately as follows: meat 195 per 
cent, fish 170 per cent, fresh vegetables 345 
per cent, tea 60 per cent, and coffee 165 per 
cent. We estimate that the approximate over- 
all increase to this company is over 160 
cent. Similar, and in some cases even heavier, 
increases have been experienced in the cost 
of our equipment items. Over the same 
period, rates of wages to our employees have 
increased on average by between 300 per 
cent to 400 per cent. In spite of these heavy 
increases in direct costs, the increases in 
the prices we charge to our customers have 
been only of the order of 60 per cent to 70 
per cent. This is further proof of our efforts 
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to combat the inflationary trends of the 
period in which we operate. 


During the period, costs of every kind 
have been rising and they are still on the 
upgrade. 


WAGES PROBLEMS 


Two years ago, I pointed out to share- 
holders that we reckon profit margins in our 
business in fractions of a penny per item 
sold. Our policy always has been to give 
to our customers the greatest possible variety 
end the highest possible value at the lowest 
possible cost, and our prices are changed 
only under the stress of necessity. That still 
is the policy of this board. But surely it is 
obvious that these increased costs, mainly the 
result of continuous and recurring wage 
increases, make nonsense of our efforts to 
maintain steady prices and some equilibrium 
in the cost of living. It is equally obvious 
that these wage increases, unaccompanied by 
increased production in increased ratio, are 
one of the principal causes of the increased 
cost of living. Wage earners are pushing 
their claims too far. 


Primarily these wages problems are politi- 
cal rather than industrial and will have to 
be faced and solved by those who, from 
whatever political party they may be drawn, 
#re competent to lead and direct the fortunes 
of this great country. 


There is one other feature to which I 
should draw the attention of shareholders. 
The issued ordinary capital of the company 
is £1,282,000. The reserves and surplus 
shown on the balance sheet total £1,092,342, 
all belonging: to the holders of the ordinary 
stock whose total investment in the company 
therefore now is £2,374,342. 


In addition to our catering interests, the 
position of shareholders has beén protected 
in large measure through the valuable pro- 
perty interests now held by the company. 
Our financial position is one of great strength 
and we have a highly skilled and energetic 
technical a administrative staff. The 
e@oundations On which the company rests were 
never as sound as they are today. 


Turnover since the beginning of 1952 1s 
still showing a satisfactory upward trend. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 12} per cent approved. 


ZAMBESIA EXPLORING 
COMPANY 


SIR ULICK ALEXANDER ON EXCESS 
PROFITS LEVY 


The annual general meeting of the 
Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, was 
held on me 2, 1952, at 20, Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2, the Rt. Hon. Sir Ulick 
Alexander, PC, GCVO, KCB, CMG, OBE 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The Chairman said: “I should like to add 
to the remarks made in my review (circu- 
lated with the report and accounts) the 
statement that while the impact on the com- 
pany’s business of the Chancellor’s Budget 
provisions regarding taxation cannot be 
accurately estimated until the passing of the 
Finance Act, it appears that the standard of 
profits for assessment to the Excess Profits 
levy of the company and its subsidiary will 
be about £125,000. 


Your company will be unfairly treated if 
the provisions of the Ninth Schedule of the 
Finance Bill are not amended. This 
Schedule lays down the general rules for 
ascertaining undistributed profits since 
January 1, 1948. In broad terms this 
amounts to taking one-half of the profits and 
comparing that figure with the net dividends 

id in the period from January 1, 1948, to 
Picinber 31, 1951. In taking one-half of 
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the profits, the Treasury are presuming that 
the other half has gone, 47} per cent in 
income tax, and 2} per cent in undistributed 
Profits Tax, but during the period in ques- 
tion your company was not in fact paying 
Income Tax or Profits Tax, owing to the 
fact that taxation losses incurred during the 
war period were brought forward and set off 
against profits earned during the_ period 
January 1, 1948, to December. 31, 1951. 


We thus have a position whereby the 
accounts of the company show that since 
January 1, 1948, your company has under- 
distributed to the extent of £100,000, 
whereas the provisions of the Ninth Schedule 
result in the conclusion that during that 
period we over-distributed profits to the tune 
of £50,000. This results in our standard for 
Excess Profits Levy being £15,000 less than 
it should be by any reasonable computation, 
and representations will be made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the removal 


of this anomaly during the Committee 
Stages.” 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and a special resolution to amend the 
Articles of Association governing the re- 
muneration of the directors was also 
approved. 


GENERAL INVESTORS | 


‘AND TRUSTEES 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
General Investors and Trustees, Limited was 
held on April 3rd in’ London. 


Mr Sidney S. Lamert (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: 


It is a source of considerable gratification 
to your directors to be able to present to you 
accounts and a balance sheet which certainly 
suggest that, as it reaches middle age, your 
company is thriving and prosperous. Revenue 
this year reaches a new high level at £181,419. 
More impressive still is the strength of our 
reserve’ position. With the transfer of 
£30,000 from current revenue, our general 
reserve in round figures equals the Ordinary 
capital of the company at the balance sheet 
date. 


We recommend that the dividend be main- 
tained at 10 per cent and that the bonus this 
year be 4 per cent, an increase of 2 per cent 
on last ~ -ar. 


Until the terms of the Finance Bill are 
finally settled by Parliament, it will be impos- 
sible to gauge the ultimate effect on industry 
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of she suneates Excess Profits Levy. 
grave urgent problem which .., 
industrialists today is the prov. <a 


additional capital to maintain plant ;;,; equi 
ment and to finance stock and raw terial 
Not only has Mr Butler failed «. give the 
assistance which our national jn: 


badly needs, but he appears +a hea 
aggravated the difficulties of the situation 
The direct impact of the new Levy on this 


company is quite unpredictable, bur ; is 
reasonable to anticipate that net revenue wijj 
enable us to continue our presen: rate of 
dividend with a satisfactory mar¢'n, 


The report was adopted, 


THE BIRMINGHAM & DIS(IRICT 
INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED. 
_In the Report of the Proceedings of the 
recent Annual General Meeting 0! the 

Trust, the Final Dividend was 


above 


rrectly 


stated. 
The correct figures are :— 
Final Dividend of 11 per cen: 
Ordinary Stock making 15 per cent 
for the year. 


on the 
less tax, 








Ts WHITE FISH AUTHORITY invite applications for the post 

of AREA OFFICER 3 

A knowledge of the fishing industry is desirable, and a qualification 
in economics or business administration, with experience in investi- 
gating problems of the organisation of smali-scale industry would 
be an advantage. 

The duties of the post would include the investigation of problems 
at the smaller: fishing ports; the supervision of the Authority's 
development and re-organisation policies relating particularly to 
production and marketing, and the encouragement of fishermen’s 
mutual trading organisations. 

a = pereee appointed will be expected to serve in any part of 

Ingland. 

Age not over 35 years, salary £750—£1,000 per annum according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, White 

Fish Authority, Conyngham Hall, Knaresborough, Yorkshire, to 

whom completed forms should be returned not later than April 30, 

1952. 

Toe WHITE FISH AUTHORITY invite applications for the post 
of ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER at Milford Haven, who will be 

—— for the general supervision of the Authority's work in 
ates, * “ 

A knowledge of the fishing industry is de@irable, and a qualifica- 

tion in economics or business administration, with experience in 
investigating problems of the organisation of small-scale industry 
would be an advantage. 
The duties of the post would include the setting up and administra- 
tion of the Welsh office of the Authority; the investigation of 
problems at the fishing ports in Wales; the supervision of the 
Authority's development and re-organisation policies relating par- 
ticularly to production and marketing, and the encouragement of 
fishermen’s mutual trading organisations. 

Age not over 35 years, salary £750-£1,000 per annum according to 

qualifications and experience. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Secrétary, White 
Fish Authority, Conyngham Hall, Knaresborough, Yorkshire, to 
vou completed forms should be returned not later than April 30, 
195 


' QUALIFIED. ACCOUNTANT OR COMPANY SECRETARY 


zx required to understudy the Director Company Secretary of a 
large eugrnectiog concern in S.W. London, Applications are invited 
from well 


-educated men with commercial.experience in the engineer- 
ing industry. Knowledge of the statutory and legal duties of a 
Company Secretary, together with experience in Income Tax pro- 
cedure, mechanical cost accounting and budgeting, is necessary. 
Applicants should be between 30 a 40 years of age. Contributory 
superannuation scheme in operation. Commeéncing~ remuneration 
£i, to £2,000 per annum, according to qualifications and experience, 
with exceptional prospects.—Write, giving full particulars, to Bex 917. 
JOUSHFUL THINKING—the busiest directors usually have the 
most progressive thoughts and ideas about the development of 
trade. But. because they are so busy, many such ideas lie dormant 
or die for the sake of—what ? Co-operation and inspired drive b 
men of similar calibre—men of ideas trained and well experienc 
in pushful thinking, practical interpretation and profitable follow 
through. You may need the alert, go-ahead services of the qualified 
team at Townend-Smith Ltd. (Advertising), 40-41, Conduit Street, 
wate ae Regent 2600 or write for an appointment without 
obligation. : 
JOLIDAYS abroad—not ‘“‘organised'’ or mass produced but 
arranged as you er your friends may want. Cyprus—15 days 
(by air) from £131 9s.; also Malta and Gib. No currency restrictions. 
Europe—any Peery. available on £25 limit with adequate spendi 
money.—Write for brochure or phone Business and Holiday Trave 
Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar S5q.; London, W.C.2, WHiItehall 4114/6. 
GHERRY EXPERTS SINCE 1664—in York, famed for sherry ‘since 
OO the XVI Century! Send 20/- for a case of four quarter bottles— 
one of each of our four most popular wines (Cloister Cream, Cloi 
Fino, Old mee Amontillado and Mirador Dry S. African) lage 
free.—J. & G. Oldfield Ltd., Bin 107, St. Sampson's Square, j 
JORTUGUESE : Evening Classes, all grades. Term begins April 
23rd. Summer Vacation Course at Coimbra University, July 14th- 
sna 23rd.—Detaiis from Portuguese Language Committee, 4, Upper 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
LACE your Publicity in experiehced hands.—Copyve 


Peie.sre 
ine 316 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1, oria 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NV ONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED require a statisti 
a 


iSsistant 
for the Newport Factory, South Wales. Applicants should be 
either graduates in economics (including statistics) or ma‘ |iematics, 
and have had experience in the collection and analysis of statistical 
data. Work in the first instance will entail statistical ana ; in the 
introduction of various production control programmes ® post 
is permanent and pensionable and a salary commensurate with quali- 
fications and experience is offered —Apply in writing, ng full 
details of age, education, training and experience. to » Chief 
Personnel Officer, Monsanto Chemicals Limited, Alling! House, 
Allington Street, London, S.W.1, Please also quote ref. 5.9 
THE JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP, a Co-Operative Society of 
Producers, requires Managing Director, man or woman. for Peter 
Jones, Chelsea. olicy high quality, good value. Present turnover 
exceeds two and a half million witht advertising. Start £3,000 to 
£5,000 according to qualifications, advancing as business grows. Non 
contributory pension one-sixtieth each year's pay. N« tions 
strictly confidential—Write fully ‘Chelsea Post,’ 35 vendish 
Square, London, W.1. Svencaeus should be received by April 26th 
and will not be acknowledged earlier. 


N American Company in the pharmaceutical field off: 's 
4 progressive position to an Organic Chemist or Chemica! | 
between the ages of 30 and 35 years who has already emba: 
& career in commercial production. The Company is in « 
of production in the United Kingdom. Candidates should 
first-class general educational background, should posse: 
ee degree in either Organic Chemistry or Chemica 

? 


4 most 
ngineet 


d upon 





ing and should have had some years’ practical experience. Adequate 
training for this progressive executive position wil b: ven and 
it is most important that the successful candidate should have the 
enthusiasm and ability to make the rapid progress envisag:i by this 
Company.—Applications iving complete details of education and 
career to date, to Box 3 
USTRALIAN manufacturers of diesel engines up 1b hp. 
prepared to negotiate are with company willing to mane 
facture in the U.K. for world markets. Australian company prepared 
to supply all manufacturing drawings and assistance unde: tecinicd 
consultancy agreement and to place substantial initial order. ol 
project should interest company foreseeing surplus foun(iy and 


machining capacity and available shop space for assembling the 
engines, a large proportion of which could consist of speciali 
bought-in parts.—Replies to B>ox:928. 
‘TATISTICIAN required by rapidly expanding firm engaged ™ 
\) specialised market research Applicants must have First # 
Upper Second Hons. Degree in math matical statistics and practical 
experience in the tabulation and analysis of figures, together with 
gone in market research. This * og offers tremendous oppor 
tunities. for advancement —Write giving details of age, © iucatl 
on and previous experience, to Bedford Attwood, Attw 
tatistics Limited, Chantrey H.use, Eccleston Street, S.\ | 
LD-ESTASLISHED highly reputable Company, wit! s¢llité 
agencies abroad, has spare capital and some factory sp» ° aval 


able. ould like to meet man or small Company in need °/ finance 
and - to manufacture some commodity in demand abroa’. prefer 
ably in dollar countries, Raw material must be readily .vailable 
Recommendation by Solicitors or Accountants would be ‘equi 


Strict confidence.—Box 916. 
HE SCOTTISH HOLIDAY that will send you home rea!') rested, 
really is at Maj _r Fullerton Carnegie’s Stronvar How-° Hotel 
Wonderful food (home farm), country-house comfort. | cal fot 
children. 18,000 private acres of wi . lochs, moors aii moun 
tains in the heart of Rob Roy’s country. Own boating, tenn! fishing 


shooting. stalking. Overnight uced terms May. Ope 
May ist——Write Major 5. Carnegie, “ * Balu shiddet, 


Stronvar,’ 
Perthshire. oe 
F you appreciate beautiful Gold and Silver Coins in finest 0041ti0% 
you cannot .afford to miss our selection of choice s) cime™ 
Personal attention to or Ltd, 


eng uiries.—L, S. For: 

175, Piccadilly, Lon . W.1, ben : 

F YOUR PRODUCT is technical “— or ‘te needs _ t sing 
some prin matter... n touch Geoffre ad 

the nationally known Testinicnt Adve . fener, 9') Epsom 

(ax ae. Surrey. Derwent 4444 (4 Bo 


IAN MARKETS. I 
Ringsom Sor She nest fowr weet Sed come Strange to repre 


ou inada.—Piease write to B x 924, a a 
FoR SALE—The Economist complete with indexes 1946-(° °U 
18 to June 1951 unbound —Offers to Box 920. 





—May I represent you? I am in t! Unite 
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(ON THE. INSTITUTE FOR 
ey ae I R RESEARCH IN 
cron CULTURAL ECONOMICS 
applications are Aerie for the above directorship which will 
om vacant on December 31, 1952. Post tenable for seven years 
become vst instance. Applicatiéns should reach the Registrar of the 
andere not later than May 3, 1952, Stipend £1 per annum 
‘ous “iidren’s allowances), The duties will inctude responsibility 
. ng in agricultural economics at both the undergraduate and 
soraduate level. Special regard will be paid to applications from 


DIRE 


os » 3 with special interest in agricultural problems, Retiring 
ve 6), Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
aS ae Registry, Oxford. WMG/ RM, 8.3. 52. 3 


F OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE FOR 
COLONIAL STUDIES 
App! ns are invited for ay, Eee of Research Assistant to the 
of OBS f Colonial Beonomic airs, at the Institute of Colonial 
dic pplicants should be graduates in Economics, History or 
i ice and be able to take separate in the collection 
n of source material; experience in andling Statistic ‘ 
i be an advantage. Salary on scale £350 x £25 to £550 and 
ntry into seale determined by qualifications. age and 
The appointment will be for 3 years, of which the first 
ded as a year of probation. —Applications, giving particu- 
ition, national service, and experience, and the names 
should reach the Secretary, Institute of Colonial 
Sid Keble Road, Oxford, by May 15th. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
SISTANT LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 
4 s are invited for an Assistant Lectureship in Statistics, 
eo ie Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. The post 
¥ rade III (£4450 x £50 — £500) and the appointment will 
be mad the first instance for a probationary period of three 
years. 1 successful candidate will be expected to teach and to 
develoy in economic or social statistics, He or she should be 
well ¢£ ied in statistical method and acquainted with current 


, in reées, 


AY together with the names of three referees should 
res Registrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, by April 30th. 
Furthe iculars may be obtained from the undersigne 

Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
, Birmingham, 3. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES 
Apr ns are invited for the post of LECTURER IN POLITICS, 
which Ww e vacant on October 1, 1952. The appointment will be 
temporary for one year, and will carry a salary of £500. 
Further ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 38, North 
ey im. Applications should be sent to him not later than 


PAVE RSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 





Applications are invited for the following posts in the Department 
s and Political ‘Science :— 
tant Leeturer in Economics. Salary £450 per annum, 


esearch Assistants, Salary £450 per annum. Appointment 
in the first instance but renewable up to a maximum 
further years, One Research Assistant will be required for 
the field of Modern Welsh Economic History and one 
& t in the field of Industrial Organisation. 
plications, with the names of two referees, should reach the 
g from whom further particulars may be dbtained, not 
May 8, 1952. 
T.-MAELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar. _ 


fHE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


il Institution for Pegnet Commercial Education) 

Prir Dr. ERIC’ THOMPSON, M.A.(Com,), B.Sc. (écon.) 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANCY 

AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 

ns are invited for the post of Head of the Department 
nt Accountancy in the College. This is a new Depart- 
present salary attached to the post is £1,050 x £50 to 

innum, The suecessful eandidate will be required to 
duties on May ist. or as‘ soon thereafter as possible. 
us ivaching experience, although. desirable. is not necessarily 

ential) 1 age will not adversely affect a candidate’s application, 

urther ticulars of the st may be obtained from the Secretary 
the e, and applications (no special form) should be received 

ossible, A. W. MIDDLETON, Secretary. 
Glasgow, C.2. 

YNITE] NATIONS is seeking statisticians for immediate or 

fut ppointment at United Nations Headquarters, New York. 
at should » University graduates in Statistics or in 

mi Mathematics or Sociology allied with Statistics. 
ence will be given to candidates with higher degrees or with 

perience in Statistics. 

1 English is essential and working knowledge of either 

panish is desirable. 

base Salaries range $4,250 to $5,750 gross equivalent to 

34,800 free of all taxes, plus cost of living and other 


particulars, including age, nationality and record of 
to Reeruitment Section, Bureau of Personnel, United 
\dquarters, New York City, U.S.A. ; 
7 oe © not meet minimtum requirements will not 
edged. 
Evening Classes, all grades. Term begins April 2ist. 
cation Course at’ Universidad Internacional, cogent. 
pper 


treane we from the Hispanic Council, 4, 





QU\LIFIED STAFF AVAILABLE NOW 


Accountants, Office Managers, Company Secretaries 
supplied immedia 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 


regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 
Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = £E3,000,000 
Lendon Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER! 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


Applications are invited for two vacant LECTURESHIPS IN 
ECONOMICS, both occasioned by expansion to the present estab- 
lishment. 

Emoluments (for a married member of the staff normally resident 
— Hong Kong or China and inclusive of allowances): £1,400 x £40 
~—£1,640 p.a. 

Applicants should be Honours graduates of British Universities, 
either 

(a) with qualifications in Applied Economics, 

special reférence to Eastern Asia; or 

(b) having specialised in Modern Economics—a knowledge of 
Modern Economie History will be an additional advantage for 
this post, 

First-class sea passages and furnished houses or flats at reasonable 
rentals are provided for expatriate staff. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Seeretary, Association of a of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C 
_ The closing date for the receipt of applications is May ‘$1, 1952. 


if possible with 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Notice is hereby given that the seventy- fourth ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEET G of the Shareholders will be held at the Com- 
pany ‘s a ees 61 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Wednesday, 
April 23, 1952, at four o'clock in the afternoon, for the transaction 
of the ordinary business of the Company, pursuant to Act of 
Parliament, 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be 
represented at the ieee. must deposit their share warrants in 
London before April 9, 1952, or in Alexandria before April 20, 1952, 
until after the Meeting, at the National Bank of Egypt, 6 King 

William Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National Bank of Egypt 
Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria, 
A Member of the Company is entitled to appoint a proxy to attend 
sia vote at the Meeting in his stead and any proxy so appointed need 

not be a Membér of the Company. 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, February 16, 1952. 
By order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, 


Managing Director. 


‘THE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Glement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
end Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded), 
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if desired. 765 Seecnanes at Lond. B.Sc. Econ, Final noes 


Prospectus from the serene WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Studies, Department PI7 
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Tas Economist Newsrarer, Lrp., 
. 7. April 12, 1957 
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SIR ROBERT 


McALPINE> 


& SONS 





Civil Engineering and 


Building Contractors 





The need for economy in the use of steel is in itself 
an invitation to Industrialists to consult McAlpines’ 
organisation with a view to building in reinforced 
* concrete instead of structural steelwork, thus saving 
up to 60% steel, up to 20% cost and considerable 


time in erection. 


80 PARK LANE : LONDON : W.1 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 
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